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r “HE tardy return of drier weather has revived 
fighting on all but the northernmost fronts. 
Victories have been won on the Ancre by the 
British, on the Cerna by the Serbs and French, and on 
the roads to Bucharest by the Germans. In Picardy 
it is almost the first fair spell that our troops have had 
since they took Thiepval at the end of September ; and 
they have signalised it by an exploit at least as remark- 
able. Beaumont-Hamel was probably as strong as any 
fortress on the German line. It defied all onslaughts on 
July 1; and since then, in virtue of its corner position, 
its defences had been greatly developed. Its capture, 
together with St. Pierre Divion on the other side of the 
Ancre, was achieved despite the resistance of a numerous 
garrison. The weight of the blow is indicated by the 
unusual number of prisoners, and also by the impetus, 
which not only carried our men on to Beaucourt, but 
within twenty-four hours delivered that village also into 
our hands. 
* * * 
The ground won formed the tip of what had become 
a very sharp salient in the German line; and it was 
doubtless captured by the aid of enfilading fire. If the 
weather had not been so execrable throughout October, 
it is probable that we should first have pushed further 
northward in the centre of the Somme battle-front, and 
allowed this German salient on our left to become still 
more elongated before breaking it off, in order that we 
might eventually break off a much longer piece, perhaps 
reaching up to Arras itself. As the prospect of doing 
this faded away, one may suppose that our commanders 





resigned themselves to the expediency of using such 
advantage as we already had, before winter finally 
descended, and breaking off the comparatively small tip 
which we have now broken. The geographical gain 
from this is inconsiderable; the line is straightened, 
but that is seldom in itself a drawback to the side which 
would otherwise have held an expensive salient. Our 
reasons for satisfaction must be sought rather in the 
heavy losses of men inflicted on the enemy, and also in 
the fact that we have deprived him of huge systems of 
dug-outs, which had cost him immense labour to con- 
struct, and which he will be unable to duplicate on this 
side of the winter. The great value of deep dug-outs, 
as contrasted with ordinary trenches, is little realised 
by civilians ; indeed, our Army itself was slow to realise 
it. Men occupying trenches and shallow dug-outs can 
be exterminated by the fire of medium artillery. In 
deep dug-outs they are practically immune from any- 
thing less uncommon than a 15-inch shell. On the other 
hand, the construction of deep dug-outs takes many 
months, and, once lost, they cannot, like ordinary trench- 
systems, be replaced within a few hours. 
* * * 

The Serbian and French victories on the Cerna have 
also yielded a handsome return in prisoners and robbed 
the enemy of long-prepared positions ; but the prospect 
of further progress before the Balkan winter inter- 
venes is not very considerable. Even if Monastir be 
captured, few results would flow from it at this time of 
year. The Germans advancing toward Bucharest have 
rather more chance, since they have now got beyond 
the high mountain region, which in winter is snow- 
bound. They are moving in four main columns, or 
rather in two.pairs of columns, each of which pursues. 
one railway-route and one road-route supporting it. 
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The eastern pair consists of the Predeal (railway) 
route, supported by the Térzburg (road); the western, 
of the Red Tower (railway) route, supported by the 
Jiul (road). The eastern pair of columns has made no 
significant advance during the week, but the western 
has. The Rumanians have been heavily defeated along 
the route from Red Tower, and their victorious army in 
the Jiul has also been driven back again. The issue of 
these movements probably depends on what happens 
in the Dobrudja. There is not much doubt that 
Mackensen is preparing to go over the Danube at one 
of the possible crossings above Silistria, and the complete 
supremacy of the Austro-German flotilla in this part of 
the river, together with his own superiority in big guns, 
makes the enterprise quite feasible. The Russo- 
Rumanian counter-blow must be delivered by General 
Sakharov’s army advancing down the Dobrudja against 
his right ; but it will not succeed unless it breaks his 
defensive line there between the river and the sea. And 
this, since the line is short and backed by the Cernavoda 
railway, which gives the defence perfect lateral com- 
munication, will tax Sakharov’s powers to the uttermost. 
* * * 


Mr. Runciman’s speech on the introduction of the 
Food Prices Bill—coincident with the Board of Trade’s 
record that the average food bill of an artisan family 
has now risen by 78 per cent., and the family’s cost of 
living by 55 to 60 per cent.—was in the nature of a con- 
fession. Something can be done by Government action 
to prevent such a calamitous increase, even now; 
and the Board of Trade has hitherto not done it. This 
is a complete vindication of the criticism which the 
Labour Party, and the Labour Party alone, has put 
forward for two years, and of the specific demands 
made on the Government to protect the consumers 
against the unnecessary part of the increase in the cost of 
living due to the action of those who have felt no shame 
in making huge fortunes out of the shortage. Over these 
profiteers the egis of Government inaction has been 
thrown. Now Mr. Runciman is going (1) to prevent 
such proved waste as pouring good milk down the drain 
in order to maintain the price of the rest ; (2) to prohibit 
such wasteful use as feeding animals with potatoes or 
whole milk, or the unnecessary refining of flour; (3) 
to stop the “cornering” of the market that he him- 
self admitted to have taken place in some articles ; 
(4) to prescribe the methods of distribution and sale so as 
to avoid waste (will he stop the eight different milk- 
carts serving ten contiguous houses, one of the causes 
of high prices); and (5) even to fix maximum prices for 
bread, meat, milk, sugar, and other supplies that are 
or may be brought under Government control—a course 
which the Board of Trade has, for two whole years, de- 
clared to be impracticable, but which Mr. Runciman now 
finds, as he informed the House of Commons, can quite 
safely be adopted. Mr. Pretyman failed to explain, in 
answer to a question, how it is that the French Govern- 
ment—dependent like ourselves on imported wheat to 
supplement the home crop, though to a much smaller ex- 
tent—has managed to keep the price of the quartern loaf 
down to 7d., whilst it is 10}$d. to 11d. in this country. 
Mr. Runciman, we fancy, has now learnt how it is done: 





The Food Controller whom the Cabinet is to appoint 
—will it be Lord Milner ?—will have a complicated and 
onerous, but not really an insuperable, task. If freights to 
France and the Mediterranean and the price of coal can 
be reduced at the request of the French and Italian 
Governments (as described in the interesting communi- 
cation in our columns last week), why are they not 
equally reduced in the British coasting trade, including 
that across the Irish Sea ? If the price of coal at the pit- 
mouth, like the rents of working-class houses, can be 
limited by statute, why is it impracticable to fix the 
retail price of coal ? Hitherto the Board of Trade has not 
seen its way to so considerable an increase of its responsi- 
bilities, and, as Mr. Runciman confessed, has been 
reluctant to interfere so drastically with the “ voluntary- 
ism ’’—that is to say, the laissez faire—which was so 
enormously increasing the profits of the capitalists. 
The new Food Dictator will, presumably, be free from 
these traditions. There is something in the significant 
warning of Mr. Hewins that there had never been a great 
and lasting rise of prices without its bringing about 
“vast social changes.” Unless the cost of living is 
actually brought down, the Government will have to see 
to it that wages, pensions and separation allowances 
are raised to an equal degree, or—to use Mr. Hewins’s 
words—there will be “ outbreaks of discontent which 
would be exceedingly dangerous.” 

* * * 


There remains, presumably, just enough of doubt in 
the returns of the Presidential election to make the 
unseating of Mr. Wilson a possibility, but it is so remote 
that the world may safely take the acknowledgment 
by Mr. Hughes of his defeat as conclusive. America is 
saved the distress of an interregnum and the chaos which 
would have come with the almost unlimited turnover 
of public offices, great and small, had the Democratic 
Administration been compelled to make way for the 
Republicans next March. The restored security has 
already had its reflection in Mr. Wilson’s policy, and 
there can be little doubt that it will show increasingly 
as time goes on. Meanwhile, in domestic affairs the 
President has suffered a check so important that the 
legislature of his second term must of necessity be 
widely different from that of his first. Radical measures 
are impossible in a balanced House of Representatives, 
and the Republicans will act in the expectation that the 
next Congressional elections, two years hence, can be 
depended upon to give them the control of the Chamber. 
If, however, Mr. Wilson’s day as the initiator of social 
and economic legislation is over, it is clear that his 
opponents have no power to go back upon his achieve- 
ment or to carry party projects of their own. On the 
other hand, such genuinely national measures as are 
embodied in the Preparedness Bills should go forward 
with accelerated speed. The Republicans cannot con- 
ceivably hamper the Administration in regard to the 
army and navy in view of their incessant labours to 
prove that what the country needs is much more Pre- 
paredness than the expiring Democratic Congress could 
be induced to vote for. In a word, while Mr. Wilson 
will do nothing more in the way of social finance, child 
labour, or the standard working day, he should be more 
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of a national President than he was with a strong party 
majority at his back. 
* * * 

The most interesting feature of the Reichstag sitting 
of October 27th, at which the new war credit of 
£600,000,000 was voted, was the extreme heat of the 
discussion, though the dissent was confined to the 
Social Democratic members. Bernstein, who spoke for 
the Socialist Labour Group, took the opportunity of 
denouncing the huge profits made by the profiteers, 
and declared that the subscriptions to the last War 
Loan had come, if not from various public departments 
and institutions, almost entirely from the landlords, 
dealers and manufacturers who were being enriched by 
the war profits and the high prices to the impoverish- 
ment of the people. He declared the desire for peace 
of the whole working people, and attempted to move 
a strongly-worded resolution, denouncing the continua- 
tion of the war and the oppression of the people, and 
demanding the acceptance by the people of all countries 
of the principle of international arbitration. Naturally, 
this was ruled out of order. But Bernstein managed 
to get in a denunciation of the action of the Chancellor, 
in putting out “feelers” for a separate peace with 
Russia and others among the belligerents singly, which 
Bethmann-Hollweg had taken credit for doing; and 
urged that, instead of this invitation to treachery 
among allies, he should propose a universal armistice, 
preparatory to the summoning of a European Congress, 
which should restore peace on the basis of the rights of 
nationalities and of democracy. At the same sitting, 
Riihle, a representative of another Socialist “‘ fraction,” 
declared that peace would not be the work of that 
assembly, or the outcome of Parliamentary action, 
but would eventually be taken in hand by the working- 
class itself, with the power which that class alone pos- 
sessed when it chose to use it—at which point the Chair- 
man managed to stop him! 

* * * 

Tuesday’s debate on the breaking-up of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties’ Conference at Cardiff did not 
give a very clear idea of what actually happened. There 
was a distinct conflict of evidence with regard both to 
the numbers of the enraged opposition and the attitude 
of the police. And the only Member who seemed to 
have any charge to make against the Home Secretary 
was Sir Ivor Herbert, who thought the meeting should 
have been prohibited. Mr. Samuel's reply was a 
sufficiently sound and enlightened exposition of the 
British doctrines of free speech and the right of public 
meeting, though he might have added a word or two on 
the conduct of those who organise mobs to attack 
meetings, and especially Mr. Stanton, who appears to 
think that the business of an M.P. is to prevent fellow- 
Members from expressing their views “ by all means 
short of murder.” Tersely put, our traditional view is 
based upon the convictions that if a minority has 
anything sensible to say it is obviously in the public 
interest to let it speak; and that, even if it has not, 
Suppression drives its propaganda underground, gives 
an impression that the authorities have something to 
fear from discussion, and reinforces the ranks of the 
malcontents with those who are enthusiastic about 





toleration. Nothing would be likelier to strengthen the 
Peace at Once Movement, at present negligent in size, 
than either a policy of suppression by the Government 
or a licence to persons like Mr. Stanton to organise 
violence on the part of the public. We may add that 
we do not quite see why a body professedly formed to 
defend “ civil liberties” should have been discussing a 
resolution in favour of immediate peace at all. It would 
appear that the defence of “civil liberty” is to be 
entangled with the advocacy of premature peace, just 
as the “ No-Conscription’’ movement was entangled 
with conscientious objection to all fighting. 
’ * * 


The Treasury has quickly climbed down about the 
*‘war bonus ” to the salaries of its women employees— 
but only in Ireland! The women school-teachers are 
there to receive the same proportionate increase to meet 
the higher cost of living as their men colleagues. The 
Treasury still refuses a like concession to the women 
employed by the Government in Great Britain. 
“Females and persons under eighteen” in the public 
departments are still allowed only half the increase to 
meet the rise in food prices that is granted to men at 
the same salaries. Is there no British M.P. willing to 
fight for these women as the Irish Parliamentary Party 
has known how to fight for the Irish school-teachers ? 

7 * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes :—There is varied news 
of Irish interest this week. The Home Secretary has 
announced that the rebellion prisoners now in penal 
servitude are to be grouped together in one prison 
apart from ordinary convicts; they will be allowed to 
engage in literary work, to receive visits at intervals of 
a month, and to talk together if order is maintained. 
This represents the most important concession to 
Nationalist feeling made by the Government since the 
rebellion. As regards the untried prisoners at Frongoch 
(where, according to an uncensored report that has 
appeared in the Cork Free Press, rather horrible condi- 
tions have obtained), it is strongly rumoured in Dublin 
that the Government intends to release the lot. The 
matter received attention during the curious election in 
West Cork, when there were three candidates—one a 
Sinn Feiner, who was repudiated by Sinn Fein ; another 
an O’Brienite, who was repudiated by Mr. O’Brien ; 
the third a Redmondite, who interposed in the contest 
against Mr. Redmond’s wishes. Mr. William O’Brien 
and Mr. T. M. Healy gave their support to the defeated 
‘“* Sinn Fein” candidate, Mr. Frank Healy, whose claim 
on the electorate depended mainly on the fact that he 
now happens to be confined by Mr. Samuel to a specified 
area under the Defence of the Realm Act. Irish 
conscription and the treatment of the Irish prisoners 
were denounced equally by all the candidates ; but the 
publication this week by the Irish Registrar-General of 
some very disputable, though detailed, figures repre- 
senting Irish “‘ man-power ”’ (with all deductions made) 
at over 160,000—Lord Wimborne’s estimate was only 
100,000—aided Mr. O’Brien in his alarmist attempt to 
show that under Mr. Redmond’s guidance this country 
is doomed to drive steadily towards compulsory military 
service. 
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AMERICA AND THE ALLIES 


ORD GREY’S Note replying to the American 
Government’s complaint against our “ black 
list ’’ is dated October 10th, though it was only 

published last Wednesday. The interval of over six 
weeks between its presentation to Mr. Wilson’s repre- 
sentative and its issue to the world is probably due to a 
desire, reasonable enough on both sides of the Atlantic, 
that it should not get mixed up with the election cries 
of the Presidential contest. Its publication reminds us 
that a very real though temporary adjournment of nearly 
all international activity by the United States has come 
to an end. 

There can be no doubt that technically, and as a 
matter of bare law, the British Government is in the 
right over the “ black list’ question. Its action has been 
in the nature, as Lord Grey says, of “ purely municipal 
legislation,” with no relevance to international law at 
all, and no bearing on anything discussed in the text- 
books. It has merely given orders to its own subjects. 
It has told them not to trade with certain specified 
persons, including certain Americans, whom it regards 
as enemy agents. It would be equally within its rights 
were it to tell them not to trade with any neutrals or 
any Americans whatever. But this very possibility of 
expanding the argument illustrates its fallibility. For a 
Government to institute a national boycott of another 
nation may be a legal, but it would be a very unfriendly, 
course. It might, perhaps, lead to war; it would pro- 
bably, at any rate, lead to a breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions. And from this boycott the boycott affected by 
our black list only differs in that it touches fewer in- 
dividuals. Thus the practical question is one of degree. 

American opinion, which has undoubtedly been much 
exasperated over the black list, has been so through 
coming to wrong conclusions on the question of degree. 
The black list has been represented as a very long one, 
with no limit to the possibilities of its lengthening. 
In point of fact, it contains very few names; they 
are all those of firms whose connection with the German 
interest is undoubted; and additions are not being 
lavishly made. Again, its war-utility has been mis- 
conceived. Americans have been led to suppose that 
it can make no appreciable difference to the world- 
struggle, and must therefore have been motived by 
something else—i.e., by a desire to cramp American 
trade. These are complete misconceptions; but the 
Allied Governments ought to have recognised the 
certainty that they would arise, and to have done more 
to prevent them from becoming dangerous. They 
should, for instance, have kept France rather than 
Great Britain in the forefront throughout; as they 
might naturally have done, since the whole policy starts 
from the Allies’ embracing the French view of what 
constitutes enemy nationality, and forsaking the old 
Anglo-American view. They should also have been 
ready to counter promptly on the spot the German- 
American propagandists’ handling of the subject. 
They might have made clearer, as Lord Grey’s Note 
does, the direct relation between the need for an Allied 
black list at the expense of certain Germanophile 
American citizens and the activity of those citizens on 


United States soil in carrying out German espionage, 
supplying German warships, and conspiring by arson 
and bombing to wreck factories and ships which are 
working for the Allies. -So far the United States 
Government has taken no effective steps to stop these 
outrages ; and that, in a sense, is its affair. Only while 
it permits them to go on it cannot plausibly turn 
round to the Allies and claim that all the sheep in its 
fold shall be treated as white sheep. 

The dispute rests at bottom—as indeed do all the 
disputes now current between the United States and 
the Allies—on a difference in the American and European 
points of view, which is expressed by Lord Grey in 
language so succinct as to merit quotation : 

One observation which is very commonly heard is, that certain 

belligerent acts, even though lawlul, are too petty to have any 
influence upon a struggle of such magnitude. It is difficult for 
those who have no immediate contact with war to realise with 
what painful anxiety men and women in this country must regard 
even the smallest acts which tend to increase, if only by a hair’s 
breadth, the danger in which their relatives and friends daily 
stand, or to prolong, if only by a minute, the period during which 
they are to be exposed to such perils. 
Here is fairly crystallised the difference between the 
dominant feeling among all the belligerents and that 
among neutrals, or at least Transatlantic neutrals. In 
Europe we see that the whole future destiny of mankind 
is at stake, not only throughout our own small continent, 
but throughout the world. We see that the fate of the 
highest human ideals—the freedom of the spirit, the 
supremacy of the moral law, the very existence of any 
conceivable internationalism—is pitted for life or death 
against that of new and potent antagonists. And we 
know that the burden of this gigantic struggle is laid 
upon us; that the battle and murder, the agony and 
bloody sweat, are the portion, not of some race widely 
sundered from us by timeand space, but of our own friends 
and relatives. How different is the focus of men’s 
vision between New York and San Francisco! President 
Wilson reiterates, not once, but constantly, that he does 
not know how or why the war broke out ; that its causes 
are a matter of no consequence to the United States ; 
that he is not concerned as to which side may win. 
These phrases may in his own case be inspired, and 
excused to some extent, by the difficulties of his diplo- 
matic and political position; but they seem to reflect 
pretty faithfully the views of the great majority of 
Americans west of the Atlantic sea-board. Even on 
that sea-board itself, though there has been much 
genuine and honourable indignation over the treatment 
of Belgium, and there is a chivalrous sympathy with 
France, there is very little realisation of the extent 
to which the issues transcend those of a mere quarrel 
between nations, or of the absolutely vital importance 
which those fighting in the Allied cause are bound to 
attach to an unqualified victory. In the story of the 
Presidential election it is the record of Mr. Hughes’ 
campaign, even more than that of Mr. Wilson’s, which 
reveals the great gulf fixed between American opinion 
and our own. 

It may be said that the American attitude is inevit- 
able ; but the attitude of all the other English-speaking 
nations across the seas suggests that it is not. It may 
be said that the Americans must settle it for them- 
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selves; and that is perfectly true. But it is the pro- 
Americans on this side, not the anti-Americans, who 
regret that as the months and years go by it is being 
settled more and more decidedly on the unsympathetic 
basis. They regret it not for its effect on the war, but 
for its effect after. If it is true that you cannot make 
Americans other than they are, the same holds good of 
Europeans ; and as things stand, it is indubitable and, 
however much we may dislike it, inevitable, that 
Europeans will apply to the United States for a long 
time after the war a large measure of the curse of 
Meroz. At present it is a striking feature of even 
pro-Ally papers in America that, by way of burning 
incense to the idea of neutrality they seem to feel it 
necessary to balance their attacks on Germany by a 
certain proportion of attacks on this country. The 
latter wear often a very far-fetched, ill-considered, or 
even “manufactured” air. Much the same instinct 
seems to guide the State Department ; and the result is 
an apparent tendency to make diplomatic mountains 
out of molehills, not because the molehills warrant 
them, but because it is thought necessary to make 
mountains out of something in order to seem to balance 
the demands which Germany’s crimes necessitate making 
against her. We suggest that this practice, of which 
the “ black list ’ dispute is to a great extent an illustra- 
tion, is doing much more harm in Allied Europe than 
it is worth or than Americans realise, and that they 
would be very wise to abandon it. 


ONE MORE PENSIONS 
AUTHORITY 


HE weakness of the new Pensions Bill, which 

Mr. Henderson introduced in the House of 
Commons last Tuesday, is that, far from 

reducing the number of separate public bodies dealing 
with the soldier’s pension and the wife’s allowance, it 
establishes yet another, co-ordinate with and not 
superior to the half-a-dozen which already exist. What 
the country hoped for, and what the House of Commons 
may even now insist on, is a single supreme authority, em- 
powered to deal, finally and completely, with every part 
of the public provision for the soldier or sailor from the 
moment of his discharge from active service, and for 
his dependents whilst he is away on service or after 
his death. The public fails to understand why 
the account of the Government with each man, or with 
each family, cannot be made up once for all, by a 
single authority, in a single inclusive award, however 
various and complicated may be the regulations applicable 
to each case; and why there should not be a staff of 
clerks, women and men ineligible for military service, 
sufficiently extensive and sufficiently well organised, to 
ensure that each case, at any rate so far as the financial 
provision is concerned, is dealt with accurately and 
without delay. Doubtless there are difficulties caused 
by the number and variety of the cases to be dealt with, 
and by the inapplicability of the traditional language 
of the Royal Warrants, and the traditional practice of 
the pension administration, to the circumstances of the 


new armies. But, given the will and such organising 
ability as is not beyond the reach of the Cabinet, the task 
is not really so onerous. What prevents the creation 
of a united pensions authority is—to put it plainly— 
the absurd belief of each of the half-a-dozen independent 
departments concerned that its own particular system 
is so unique and so closely adapted to the requirements 
of its own particular cases that it could not possibly 
be merged into a unified organisation. This simplicity 
of conceit is combined with an _ interdepartmental 
jealousy which seems to be more irresistible in British 
administration than in that of any other nation, although 
whether this exceptional irresistibility is due to a 
superior obstinacy of the several departments, or to a 
lack of determination in our “ Higher Command,” 
remains uncertain. 

The new proposal, which Mr. Henderson expounded 
with exceptional lucidity to an attentive House, repre- 
sents an interdepartmental compromise, to which 
the several offices, together with their spokesmen in 
the Cabinet, have, with great difficulty, been brought 
to consent. None of the existing pension authorities 
is to be abolished. The Pensions Branch of the War 
Office will continue to award the regular Service pension. 
The Army Pay Department will go on dealing with 
the ordinary Separation Allowances. These two services 
comprise two and a quarter million awards, aggregating 
nearly two million pounds per week. The Chelsea 
Hospital Commissioners will remain in existence, at 
any rate for the award of “in pensions,” that is, the 
admission of men to the privileges of the picturesque 
red-coated “‘ Chelsea Pensioners.”” The Statutory Pen- 
sions Committee, set up by the Naval and Military 
Pensions Act, 1915, will continue to provide for the 
medical care, training and employment of disabled 
officers and men; and will be allowed also to supple- 
ment, out of the funds already placed at its disposal by 
the Treasury, the “ flat-rate’’ of Separation Allow- 
ances, the soldier’s pension and the pensions to officers’ 
widows, so far as these are determined by service. The 
Statutory Committee will also continue to supplement 
disability pensions to officers and men, to make grants 
to widows, children and other dependents, and to 
augment pensions to officers’ widows so far as they 
are determined otherwise than by service of the officer. 
The latter supplementation, and perhaps some of the 
other supplementations—the point is not clear—will, 
however, henceforth be made only out of funds volun- 
tarily subscribed to the Committee. Once more the 
Treasury is trying to wriggle out of its liability. This 
ought to be stopped. The Pensions Branch of the 
Admiralty will continue, so far as the flat-rate is con- 
cerned, but not the supplementation, to award the 
Pensions and Separation Allowances of the whole Naval 
Service. Finally, the fifty or sixty barristers employed 
by the Treasury will continue, quite separately, to make 
their recommendations for the award by the Treasury 
of yet another kind of supplementation of the Separation 
Allowances, in order to enable the men who have been 
called up to discharge their civil liabilities for rent, 
insurance, &c., up to a maximum of £104 per annum. 
The Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, with all its 
various pensions and allowances, is apparently not 
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interfered with. On the top of all these existing authori- 
ties is to come a new Pensions Board, consisting of Mr. 
Henderson as responsible Minister (and therefore pre- 
sumably empowered to override even a unanimous 
vote of his colleagues on the Board), together with the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty (Dr. 
Macnamara), the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office (Mr. H. W. Forster), and the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government Board (Mr. Hayes 
Fisher). This is the “‘ Board of Half-Timers,” as it 
was immediately christened, which is to bring order out 
of chaos, and co-ordination out of disunity, without 
apparently possessing any coercive authority over any 
of the other departments dealing with the subject. The 
new Pensions Board will, in fact, be a seventh indepen- 
dent authority, itself awarding disability pensions at 
the flat-rate, pensions and grants to ex-soldiers or ex- 
officers and their dependents (“other than Service 
pensions’), according to the Royal Warrants; and 
supplements to the flat-rate pensions and grants thus 
awarded by itself—we suppose according to the scale 
which has just been worked out with infinite care by 
the Statutory Committee. There will thus be seven 
independent authorities or departments—to say nothing 
of the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation—from which 
the discharged man, or his dependents, may conceivably 
hope to draw some allowance from public funds. Mr. 
Henderson hopes to collect the various scattered frag- 
ments of his own new department, comprising already 
1,952 persons, now forming part of four out of the 
six existing authorities, into a gigantic new building, 
which the Office of Works promises to have ready for 
him in April or May next. By that time nearly all 
the six other authorities expect to have expanded the 
work that will be left to them so as easily to absorb the 
office space that might otherwise have been vacant ! 
Now, we see no objection to the new Board of Pensions 
being presided over by a Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment, though there is little reason for such a Minister 
being in the Cabinet. There is no validity in the outcry 
of the Morning Post for a pensions authority “ inde- 
pendent of politics.” Whatever risks there may be in 
the future of a demagogic competition among the 
various political parties to acquire popularity by 
augmenting pensions, these risks are as nothing com- 
pared with the importance of maintaining, over so 
important a branch of public administration, such 
popular control as can be exercised through the House 
of Commons. We think it vital, therefore, that the 
President of the Board of Pensions—like the Secretary 
of State for India in the Indian Council and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland in the Scottish Local Government 
Board—should unquestionably have the power of over- 
ruling all his colleagues if he disagrees with them. 
Otherwise he will inevitably shelter himself behind a 
resolut‘on of the Board whenever anything is to be 
done of which the House of Commons disapproves. 
Nor can we overlook the fact that taking out of the 
hands of the Chelsca Hospital Commissioners the 
award of pensions to disabled men, and out of the 
hands of the War Office officers’ disability pensions 
and awards and grants other than Service pensions, 
will probably result in an exercise of discretionary 


powers more in harmony with modern ideas as to the 
status and claims of the soldier. Moreover, we gather 
that the flat-rate pension to be awarded to the disabled 
man and the supplement to that pension granted to 
him out of public funds according to his circumstances, 
will henceforth be determined by a single authority 
(although, unfortunately, this unification does not 
apply to the ordinary Service pension to the discharged 
man, and the supplement to that pension which Mr. 
McKenna has conceded). These things are improve- 
ments. But there commendation must stop. Unless 
the House of Commons drastically amends the Bill, we 
cannot see that the new Board of Pensions will be able 
to bring to an end the “ overlapping, lack of uniformity 
and irritating delays in payments ” which Mr. Hender- 
son justly deplored. ‘ Just at the moment when help 
was most needed by the soldier,” said Mr. Henderson, 
“he was left in ignorance as to the proper authority 
to whom he should apply for a pension, and he was dis- 
appointed and perplexed at not being able to locate the 
blame for the delay that so frequently happened, and 
when cases were not properly and fairly dealt with.” 
We suppose that Mr. Henderson has assured himself 
that, in accepting responsibility for the addition of yet 
another authority to whom the man can apply, he will 
be able to diminish the discharged soldier’s present 
confusion and suffering, and the perplexity of the 
soldier’s wife at the sudden unexplained stoppage of 
the Separation Allowance on which she has to live. 
We must assume that he sees his way to get the Royal 
Warrants revised and the scales of pension (including 
the Service pension) and Separation Allowances in- 
creased, so as to bring them into line with the ever- 
rising prices. But Mr. Henderson has, during the last 
two years, shown such unswerving devotion to his 
obligations as a member of Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet, and 
has been throughout so ready to shoulder any necessary 
burden put upon him by the Cabinet, that we cannot 
help wondering whether, in this case as in others, he is 
not simply making the best of a bad job, with only 
nominal authority, undertaking what he has been asked 
to undertake, and suffering the obloquy of Cabinet 
decisions from which he dissents. Would it not have 
been better, if he could not get his colleagues to agree to 
a really effective amalgamation of all the six depart- 
ments dealing with pensions and allowances, to have 
asked the Prime Minister to let him concentrate his 
attention on the work of the Labour Adviser ? 


GERMANY’S POLISH GAMBLE 


ERMANY has made a promise to the Poles and 
an offer to Russia. The promise is coupled with 


a demand for heavy sacrifices, the offer with an 
empty threat. Germany needs men; so she promises the 
Poles a State of their own, provided they raise an army 
to defend it. Germany wants peace; this is the reason 
why everything concerning that future Polish State—its 
dynasty, constitution, and boundaries—is left unsettled. 
Room is still left for possible concessions to Petrograd. 
The proclamatior. to the Poles is not merely a clever war 
measure, it is also a naive move in a game played for peace. 
Hence its suddenness and its vagueness. For considerably 
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more than a year the Germans have been carrying on 
peace-intrigues, in the West as well as in the East. No 
doubt another attempt of theirs has now met with a rebuff 
from Petrograd. So they are preparing for an even more 
bitter contest in the East, but yet are careful not to slam 
the door. 

The Germans have come to see that they will never regain 
their old dominion over Russia, just as they will no longer 
be allowed to permeate the British Empire. If they cannot 
rule in the centre, they have to establish their hold on the 
fringes. Hence the new cry for consolidation behind en- 
trenched fronts—a compact Empire in Mittel-Europa 
behind short, easily defensible lines. “* Germany’s security 
demands,” says the semi-official comment on the proclama- 
tion of November 5th, in the North-German Gazeite, “that 
for all future time the Russian armies shall not be able to 
use a strategically consolidated Poland as a gate for the 
invasion of Silesia and West Prussia.” This is a climb-down. 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg had used very similar language 
on April 5th, 1916, but then he spoke of all the occupied 
territories in the East, enumerated other nationalities 
besides the Poles, and talked also of the frontier of East 
Prussia. After the Russian victories of last summer, Berlin 
modifies its demands, but does not desist from its habitual 
menacing attitude. If Russia does not soon start negotia- 
tions on the basis of a straight front from the Niemen to the 
Carpathians, Vilna and its surroundings may be included 
in the new Polish Kingdom, and then their White Russian 
population will be handed over to the Poles! It can be 
confidently predicted that there will be more lectures from 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, and more futile intrigues 
essayed by his diplomatic colleagues or his talkative prede- 
cessor—till they find that more than one short line can be 
drawn from the Baltic Sea to the Carpathian Mountains. 

If the Russian victories of last summer have not convinced 
Berlin of Russia’s power, they have, at least, proved to it 
Austria’s weakness. The proclamation of November 5th 
marks Germany’s triumph over the Hapsburgs. On the out- 
break of the war Austria agreed with the Galician Polish 
leaders on the programme of the so-called “ Austrian 
Solution.” In case of victory Russian Poland was to be 
united with Galicia as athird part of the Dual Monarchy. But 
as this scheme never received Germany’s approval, Vienna 
did not endorse it officially, and for fear of offending its Ally, 
did not even permit it to be discussed in the Press. It was 
not until after the occupation of Warsaw that the first 
ballon d’essai was sent up in Austria, the censor permitting 
on August 11th, 1915, the publication of the Manifesto of the 
Galician Supreme National Committee, which expounded the 
programme of the Austrian Solution. This caused indigna- 
tion in Germany, and brought forth a rebuke in the Kélnische 
Zeitung, with the result that a similar resolution passed 
about the same time by the Polish Parliamentary Club in 
Vienna was never allowed to appear in print. Yet the 
agitation for the Austrian Solution continued. On September 
12th, 1915, the Viennese Neue Freie Presse published the 
first article by Count Julius Andrassy advocating in fairly 
clear terms the Austrian scheme as the only solution of the 
Polish question consonant with the interests of the Central 
Powers. Everybody in Austria-Hungary wanted it; the 
Hapsburgs because it meant “ more acres,” the Austrian 
Germans because after an exclusion of Galicia from Austria- 
the Germans in Austria would be left in a clear majority 
over the Czechs and Yugo-Slavs ; the Magyars because they 
feared lest, as an alternative to that programme, Germany 
should retrocede Poland to Russia, or insist on partitioning 
it with Austria, whereas the Magyars need a contented 
Poland covering their Slav holdings against Russia, and a 
reduced Austria with the Germans in it dominant over the 
Slavs. Yet the Austrian Solution was one Germany could not 
admit ; after the union of Russian and Austrian Poland 
“the recovery of Posen and Danzig would become without 
fail the next point in the Polish national programme, and 
Germany’s enemies would be Poland’s friends.”* She 
wriggled, tried to shelve the question, to postpone her de- 





* See ‘* Germany and the Polish Question,” in Taz New SraTesman 
ef February 12th, 1916. 


cision, calculating that time might bring relief—and she 
succeeded. 

Germany’s manceuvres in the matter were truly amazing. 
Late in the summer of 1915, Berlin agreed to the Austrian 
programme with the proviso that, should it not be realised, 
the Hapsburgs were to receive compensation “ elsewhere.” 
Hence the intense unrest which spread among the adherents 
of the Austrian Solution on the reduction of Serbia. On 
November 7th, Count Andrassy published his second article 
on the Polish Question, and a month later, brought the 
matter up in the Hungarian Parliament. Desirous of clearing 
up the question of Serbia and Poland, Baron de Burian 
went to Berlin. On this incident the present writer is in a 
position to shed some light by a document not hitherto 
published. In Berlin Baron de Burian presented a memoran- 
dum to Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. About the Polish 
question he received the following answer in writing: 
“Your Excellency has brought forward a number of argu- 
ments which demonstrate that to partition Russian Poland 
between our States would be against their interests even 
during the continuance of the war, and after the war would 
give rise to constant trouble, and would involve a serious 
danger to our Eastern frontiers. I, therefore, waive that 
idea. Your Excellency says that considering the attitude 
of the Poles, the union of Russian Poland with Austria 
would bring with it numerous advantages. This scheme 
will receive our careful attention.” 

The form in which this “careful attention” showed 
itself was a gradual attempt to change that “ attitude 
of the Poles” which Burian had pleaded. The article 
published in these columns on February 12th pointed 
out the German endeavours to make the Russian Poles 
ask for a State which could not be united to Austria, 
and therefore could not include Galicia, except by its 
complete severance from Austria; a State in which the 
Poles “ whilst hopelessly opposed to Russia . . . would 
also find themselves estranged from Austria.” 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s speech of April 5th was a 
new landmark on the path of the German intrigue. He 
stated that the occupied territories in the East would not 
be voluntarily returned to Russia (evidently an offer of 
separate peace had just mct with a rebuff from Petrograd). 
This declaration was a “ joker ” ; it could be made to stand 
for many different things. But Vienna seems still to have 
adhered to the belief which had been general in 1915, that 
there were only two alternatives to its own programme— 
either a retrocession of Poland to Russia, or its partition 
between the Central Powers. As the latter was barred by 
Bethmann’s answer of the proceeding December, Burian 
seems to have regarded the Chancellor’s speech as equivalent 
to an acceptance of the Austrian programme. He rushed off 
to Berlin. An important mecting of the Polish political 
parties in Galicia had been fixed for April 29th; he asked 
them to postpone it. hoping to bring hack from Berlin the 
final assent. On April 9th that mysterious postponement 
of the meeting was made public, only to be revoked about 
a week later, again without any reasons being given. Asa 
matter of fact, Burian had returned from Berlin re infecta, 
and on April 23rd Andrassy again published an article 
on the Polish Question in the Neue Freie Presse and another 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

But it was in Warsaw that the real meaning of the Chan- 
eellor’s speech revealed itself. Between August, 1915, 
and April, 1916, the Germans had suppressed with a heavy 
hand all movement in favour of Polish independence. 
Leaders of the Polish Independence Parties were imprisoned, 
or even deported to Germany. During that period the 
Polish Press in Petrograd or Moscow was able to criticise 
the past Russian administration of Poland with far more 
freedom than was admitted by the German censor in Warsaw. 
All this changed of a sudden after Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
speech of April 5th. Polish nationalism was now looked 
upon with favour. But eare was taken to give it a special 
colour. The Poles received every possible encouragement 
to compromise themselves with Russia. The Governor- 
General in Warsaw, von Beseler, must have kept a 
special calendar of Polish history, so as to see that the Poles 
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should not by chance miss some national anniversary which 
might be given an anti-Russian character. A kind of 
delirium seized Poland. The cry for “ Independence ”’ 
was now “ authorised,”’ and cautious people, who in times of 
storm had remained prudently neutral, and thought of 
nothing but charitable work, suddenly regained interest 
in politics. Soon even the party organisations in Warsaw 
which in 1914 had accepted autonomy under Russia as the 
right solution of the Polish Question declared that inde- 
pendence was the main point in their programme. And 
silent Beseler kept nodding like a Chinese porcelain figure. 

Meantime, military events facilitated Prussia’s task. 
The Russian defeats of 1915 had given the Central Powers a 
hold over Poland, the Russian victories of 1916 disem- 
barrassed Germany of her partner. Only about the middle 
of last month Count Julius Andrassy, a leading Magyar 
statesman, a candidate for the post of Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, a, favourite of Vienna, a pro-German, a 
votary of Mittel-Europa, but alsothe protagonist of the Aus- 
trian Solution, reiterated his faith to the correspondent of 
the semi-official Austrian-Polish paper of Lvoff.* He 
also spoke clearly of impending events. “‘ The idea of a 
Polish buffer-State is mistaken. Such a State would have 
neighbours too powerful to render favourable the conditions 
of its independent existence. The policies of Russia and of 
the Central Powers would incessantly contend on its terri- 
tory.”” And he added: “I know too much, to speak with 
freedom. - I can merely say this, that what I know 
about the present state of the Polish Question does not 
harmonise with my views concerning the right principles 
of its solution. ." 

But then does Germany expect it to be a “ solution ” ? 
Hardly. Her thoughts are centred on the war and the 
means for conducting it. She gambles in politics; and if 
military success is to carry with it political embarrassment— 
well, the morrow must take thought for itself. Meantime, 
her Ally sees to it that the embarrassment should be there. 
** At the moment when the new (Polish) State comes into 
existence and coincidently with this development ” Austria 
grants Galicia “ the right to manage independently its own 
internal affairs in as full a measure as is in accordance with 
its membership of the State as a whole.” But the Poles 
did not ask for that. ‘‘ A separate position given to Galicia 
while she remains within the Austrian State,’ wrote the 
Vienna correspondent of the Dziennik Poznanski, under 
date of October 14th, 1916, “ might be for her a misfortune 
and a disaster, because everything depends on the economic 
conditions which the new status will imply. The freedom of 
the Poles in Galicia will be equally safe whether the relation 
of Galicia to Austria remains what it is now or whether it be 
made to resemble that of Croatia to Hungary.” Why, then, 
was this exclusion of Galicia made ? First of all, because the 
German interest in Austria requires it—the German prepon- 
derance over the Czechs and Yugo-Slavs has to be estab- 
lished.t Secondly, it has a financial meaning, as the 
Dziennik Poznanski feared. “I recall with deep emotion,” 
writes the Austrian Emperor to his Premier, “‘ the many 
pee of devotion and loyalty which during my reign I 

ave received from Galicia, and the great and heavy sacri- 
fices which this province, exposed in the present war to a 
fierce hostile assault, had to make in the interest of the 
victorious defence of the Eastern frontiers of the Empire.” 
The Emperor recalls “ the heavy sacrifices,” but the Austrian- 
Germans do not want to share in compensating them, as by 
Austrian law they are bound todo. The exclusion of Galicia 


‘ 





* Gazeta Wieczorna, October 19th. 

+t It is interesting to mark that the present Polish arrangement 
had been sketched in April, 1916, in an article published in the All- 
deutsche Bidtter by the President of the Pan-German Union, Dr. Class. 
His article was an answer to Count Andrassy. Originally Dr. Class 
had supported the ‘** Austrian Solution” but he had come to oppose 
it because a Polish State within the Hapsburg Monarchy on Germany’s 
Eastern frontier would be. to say the least,a source of trouble for her. 
It would encourage Polish irredentism in Prussia. Having examined 


all the possible solutions of the Polish Question, Dr. Class arrived at 
the conclusion that the solution which would best suit the German 
interests in both the Central Powers would be a self-governing Polish 
State controlled by Germany in military and economic matters, and a 
Galicia no longer sending members to the Austrian Reichsrat. 


from the Austrian Parliament will make it easier for them to 
shirk their responsibilities. 

Last, but not least, the exclusion of Galicia is Austria’s 
throw in the Polish gamble. Germany has drawn the lines 
of the new settlement in Poland ; Austria has added a touch 
to the picture which has made it look altogether grotesque. 
Can Western Galicia—for even in Vienna they have aban- 
doned all hope of ever recovering Eastern Galicia or the 
Bukovina*—be left as a Poland autonomous under Austria 
alongside the Poland “ independent ”’ under Germany? 
Surely the position would be absurd. But that is what 
Austria wants it to be. She wants to open a backway toa new 
* Austrian Solution.” A successfully established Mittel- 
Europa would truly be rich in possibilities and in intrigue. 

Germany gambles and Austria tries to crab her game, 
and the Poles have to suffer and pay. And yet they are not 
altogether the losers. The military pressure of the Entente is 
gradually compelling Germany to give up all idea of annexa- 
tions ; and the necessity of outbidding Austria has made her 
pronounce the unspeakable word of Polish Independence. 
No one, of course, can for a moment believe in her sincerity. 
Yet there is a fatal force in words, and realities cannot be 
shirked. A few more defeats of Mittel-Europa, a few more 
months of blockade, a few more German failures to obtain a 
separate peace, and Poland will be beyond the reach of the 


Germans. Neither the German nor the Austrian solution 
will survive. And then old words may yet receive new 
meanings. E. E. A. 


DUBLIN POLICE AND THE A.O.H. 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. |] 


MPARTIALITY has been the characteristic note 
at which Mr. Duke has aimed in Ireland. He 
has really succeeded in conveying the impression 

that, so far as the constitutional parties in this country 
are concerned, he prejudges nothing, and is, as Mr. 
Healy has said, a “ very respectable, decent and honour- 
able man.” But a few weeks ago this reputation 
that he had been building up with such care seemed 
likely to be shattered by a cruel stroke of fortune. The 
problem put before him was that of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police who, it was alleged, were joining the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in their hundreds. It was 
a problem full of local peculiarities, and neither by 
action nor inaction, so far as one could see, would Mr. 
Duke be able to avoid taking a side in domestic Irish 
politics. 

The origin of the trouble was economic. No one 
denied that the Irish police had cause to complain of 
their wages. The Government was slow in hearkening to 
their complaint ; but it was not until Mr. Duke was on 
the point of introducing a favourable Bill in the House 
of Commons that the movement towards the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians began. An obvious inference is 
that some outside influence of local politicians had been 
brought to bear upon the men for the purpose of putting 
a feather in the cap of the A.O.H. 

The Press of Dublin unanimously stated that several 
hundreds of the Metropolitan Police had been received 
into Mr. Devlin’s Society, and descriptions were actually 


* Not a word was said in the Emperor's letter on the future of 
Galicia either about t®e ‘‘ faithful Ukrainians” of East Galicia or 
about the Bukovina. And for some time past the payment of com- 
pensations has been stopped to the refugees from those districts. 
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published purporting to be from eye-witnesses who had 
seen the men at the doors of the halls of the Order 
waiting for initiation into the rites. There was no 
question, apparently, of the accuracy of these reports. 
Nor could the breach of discipline be denied, seeing that 
the Chief Commissioner of Police had just issued a direc- 
tion forbidding attendance at meetings of the A.O.H. 
But it might have been disputed whether or not the 
men, by their action, had been guilty of breaking their 
attestation oath by which they promise not to join any 
political or secret society, except the Freemasons. 
This was the aspect of the subject in which people were 
mainly interested. The Hibernians, with their back- 
stairs influence in politics, have many enemies in Ireland. 
Their name is associated with jobbery of all sorts; and 
like the Orangemen they are frankly sectarian, practise 
nonsensical rites, and are registered as a Friendly 
Society under the Insurance Act. What form, if any, of 
a political oath is required of its members is unknown. 
It may be that the initiates are pledged, where politics 
are concerned, merely to exercise their benevolence 
towards whatever constitutional movement may have, 
at the moment, the support of the majority of Irish 
Catholics. In any case Hibernianism was regarded, not 
by Unionists only, but also by many Nationalists, as one 
of the most objectionable features of the public life of 
Ireland ; and it was hoped that the recent action of the 
police—should it be defended on the grounds that the 
A.O.H. was a non-political body—might lead to a sworn 
inquiry into the constitution and working of the Order. 
The Ascendancy Group in Dublin whispered gleefully 
that there might be another outcome of the difficulty as 
well. The traditions of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
are less militarist, less anti-popular than those of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ; and some members of the 
force were disposed at the time of the Howth gun-running 
to sympathise with the Volunteers. Would not mis- 
conduct with the A.O.H. afford an opportunity for 
carrying out what was hinted at in the Rebellion 
Commission Report as a desirable thing, the project, 
namely, of amalgamating the D.M.P. with the R.I.C. ? 
The situation made Mr. Duke excessively nervous, 
and he begged the Irish Press, through the censor, not 
to paint it in a disturbing light. Before the matter came 
up in Parliament, four constables, leaders of the move- 
ment towards the A.O.H., were brought before the 
Chief Commissioner to be charged, not with breaking the 
attestation oath, but with disobeying the orders of their 
superior officers by attending a meeting at a Hibernian 
hall. One man was dismissed; the others were fined 
and relegated to divisions in the suburbs. These others 
made a public joke of their punishment by driving in a 
hearse to their new stations; they are also now dis- 
missed. Meanwhile there had been a debate in Parlia- 
ment in which Mr. Duke was very vague. He threw 
doubts upon, but did not deny, the original newspaper 
reports which stated that the D.M.P. had joined the 
Ancient Order in their hundreds. Major Newman 
described the Hibernians as Catholic Orangemen (what 
would be said were one single policeman in Belfast to 
join the Orange Order ?); Mr. Dillon asserted that the 
A.O.H. was a non-political society ; Mr. Devlin, a good 
judge, called the Freemasons a scientific political 


organisation; Mr. Duke pointed out, plaintively, that 
opinions differed, but committed himself to no opinion. 
The worst did not happen, however. It would have 
been a characteristic solution if Nationalist and Unionist 
politicians had, with the blessing of an English Chief 
Secretary, agreed, in the name of religious “ toleration,” 
to add to the attestation oath an exemption in favour 
of the Hibernians. Instead, it was decided to remove— 
in cases of future enlistments—the exemption in favour 
of the Freemasons. Protestant members of the force 
who are already Freemasons may remain Freemasons ; 
but it is assumed by the hostile Zrish Times that “ no 
man who has become, or chooses to remain, a sworn 
member of the A.O.H. will be allowed to wear the 
uniform of a Dublin policeman.” We shall see. The 
mystery of the rapprochement between D.M.P. and 
A.O.H. may never be cleared up; but perhaps there 
was nothing more in it than a desire on the constables’ 
part to demonstrate their independence and discontent, 
and on the Hibernian officials’ part to increase the member- 
ship of the society. But it is to the good that the privi- 
leges of the Freemasons among the police, which date 
from William IV., are to go. Section 48 of the Home 
Rule Act would have prevented an Irish Parliament 
from undertaking the reform. ‘‘ Would you believe it,” 
exclaimed Mr. T. M. Healy in the course of an attack 
on the Irish Party during the West Cork Election, 
“under the Home Rule Bill now on the Statute Book the 
Irish Party would not have the power to do what the 
Chief Secretary, that very respectable, decent and 
honourable man, did yesterday in one sentence and with 
one wave of his pen?” 


THE INDICTMENT OF THE 


MUSIC-HALL 
A MUSIC-HALL manager has taken an action for 


libel against General Smith-Dorrien as a result 

of something that was said about The Bing 
Boys Are Here. We cannot therefore discuss General 
Smith-Dorrien’s strictures on that famous revue. He 
has raised an important question, however, in a number 
of articles, letters to the editor, and interviews which 
have no particular reference to The Bing Boys Are Here, 
but are an indictment of the manners and morals of 
music-hall entertainments in general. This is a matter 
which it is proper to discuss at almost any time. It isa 
matter which has perplexed the minds of people with 
a weakness for seeing both sides of a question ever since 
the first music-hall was instituted. Mankind has never 
been able to agree where to draw the line between 
what is permitted and what is not permitted to comic 
authors and artists. The line is shifted to a new 
position in each generation, and even then it wavers 
uneasily in a compromise intended to meet the demands 
of the too frivolous on the one hand and the too sober 
on the other. There are thousands of light-headed 
people to whom nothing is sacred, and who would not 
object to seeing the New Testament itself rewritten 
and illustrated in the manner of Comic Cuts. There are 
thousands of other people who are so oppressed with 
the solemnity of all things that they shudder at a mild 
joke at the expense of Noah or some other far from 
ideal person mentioned in the Scriptures. Thirty or 
forty years ago Mr. Chesterton could not have published 
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without a protest that drinking-song of genius in which 
during the great Flood Noah remarks : 


“I don’t care where the water goes if it doesn’t go into the wine.” 


Jokes about almost any Biblical character whatever 
were in those days regarded as rather dubious by the 
majority—at the Jowest estimate, by a very large 
minority—of church-going men and women. We have 
immensely extended the sphere of jesting on matters 
like these since the reign of Queen Victoria. The 
medizvalists on the one hand and Mr. Kipling on the 
other have brought about a revival of irreverent humour 
which would have been quite antipathetic to the Vic- 
torian mind. We do not suggest that these authors 
mock what ought to be revered. We only mean that 
they mock what used to be revered. Even so there 
has never been any irreverence in English literature 
or the English theatre comparable to that which was 
the custom on the comic stage of Athens. Aristophanes 
put into the mouth of Socrates jokes about Zeus of 
which a modern English audience would never endure 
the counterpart. It is permitted to jest about Allah, 
as we noticed recently at a performance of Mozart’s 
The Seraglio at the Aldwych Theatre, but that is only 
on the understanding that Allah is not God, though 
Mohammed is his prophet. 

It is indecency rather than irreverence, however, that 
is usually charged against the comic spirit in these 
days. And in respect to this, too, we have been getting 
on. We question, however, whether the music-hall has 
moved with the times. As the times became more 
lax, the music-hall became more strict. As a matter of 
fact, in the reign of Queen Victoria the music-hall never 
succeeded in being as Victorian as it ought to have been. 
It was in the nature of a reaction against the age of 
respectability. It was one of the few public places in 
which wild beasts were preserved at a time when it 
was the fashion to pretend that wild beasts no longer 
existed in England. Mrs. Grundy—a very real and on 
the whole a worthy lady—simply refrained from going 
near it. When she did go in the end, she received the 
shock of a lifetime. One remembers her outcry over 
certain living pictures and music-hall lounges. Luckily 
she did more than cry out. She proposed to go to the 
music-hall more frequently, but she refused to go so 
long as the performance was in a considerable measure 
intended to provoke the appetites of tipsy young men. 
Perhaps the music-hall was never so blue as it was 
painted. There were always bright wits and sentimental 
coons and dancers as charming as Dresden shepherdesses. 
For variety is the very spice of a music-hall enter- 
tainment, and even a Satyr demands a_ break 
now and then. But there is no doubt the leer, the 
hint, the snigger were the delight of the audiences. The 
manager of the music-hall, to be sure, had often a 
notice on the programme beseeching his patrons to 
communicate with him immediately if anything of an 
obscene or objectionable nature escaped his eagle eye 
and slipped into the programme. But this was a 
formality, a concession to the spirit of the age. Having 
put his pinch of incense on the altar, the music-hall 
manager felt he had done his duty, and his singers and 
comedians were permitted to say practically anything 
short of what would shock a policeman. That more 
or less was the state of the music-hall on the eve of 
Mrs. Grundy’s adoption of the habit of regular attend- 
ance, At once the music-hall began to blossom (in a moral 
sense) like the rose. The Coliseum was built to provide 
large families with an entertainment as innocent as a 
visit to the Zoological Gardens. For many vears past 
the audiences at the Coliseum and the Hippodrome 
have been as respectable to all appearance as any to be 





found in churches or at University Extension lectures. 
The music-hall has at last become a suburb of hearth 
and home, and, in spite of an occasional lapse into 
vulgarity, the advance in decency has been as great 
as the advance in art. 

Not every music-hall, however, has been so domestic 
in its gaieties as the Hippodrome and the Coliseum. 
The man with an antiquarian interest in vulgarity can 
still find it here and there within a mile of Charing Cross, 
And there is still an occasional red nose to be discovered 
on a low comedian making the sort of jokes which go 
with a red nose. Indeed, we fancy there has been 
something of a revival of the libidinous eye on the 
music-hal] stage in the last year or two. Mrs. Grundy, 
having begun to go to some music-halls, has ended 
by going to all music-halls, and she has become sur- 
prisingly tolerant. If she objects to a music-hall 
performance nowadays, it is not on the ground that it 
is shocking, but that it is fatuous. She will forgive 
almost anyone who can make her laugh. Twenty 
years ago she would have thought Miss Marie Lloyd 
and Mr. George Robey decidedly vulgar. Now, she 
reflects that after all they are artists—or is “artistes” 
still the right word ?—of genius, and she lets it go at 
that. There is something to be said for this attitude. 
By what principle can we allow ourselves to laugh 
at Rabelais or Sterne and refuse to laugh at Mr. George 
Robey and Miss Marie Lloyd? Is the physical basis 
of life a fit subject for laughter? If it is, where are we 
going to draw the line? On the other hand, we see 
the difficulties of an attitude of universal tolerance. 
The low comedian of genius is one thing, and the pimp 
disguised as a music-hall artist is another. The vulgar 
joke, in so far as it is a joke, is good, but it is seldom 
allowed to be appreciated without the immediate 
appearance in its train of a great host of vulgar jokes 
which are merely vulgar. And that is the death of wit. 
There is no conversation in the world less witty than 
the conversation of those who specialise in obscene 
jests. In nine cases out of ten they seem incapable 
of distinguishing between the wit and the obscenity, 
and, obscenity being the easier of achievement, they 
usually content themselves with that. They talk under 
the influence of a sort of an erotic obsession which 
wearies the intellect. It is significant that Sheridan and 
Oscar Wilde—neither of them exemplars for the student 
of morals—were both intolerant of conversational 
indecency. Anatole France never becomes poorer 
company than he does in the Contes de Jacques 
Tournebroche. Tristram Shandy may seem to be an 
argument on the other side. But the indecency in 
Tristram Shandy is never really erotic. We could 
understand a defender of Sterne maintaining the 
paradox that the comedy of Tristram Shandy is chaste 
in treatment, though unchaste, or‘at least indecorous, in 
subject. But then, who of us will not invent paradoxes 
to defend the things we enjoy ? 

As for the music-halls, we cannot expect to find in 
them the refinements of great literature. They are 
essentially the homes of low comedy. They are in- 
tended to appeal to us at our most frivolous and least 
fastidious. They appeal to the clown that sits beside 
the moralist in every human breast. The question 
that constantly arises in regard to them is whether 
the clown ona to be extirpated or whether he may 
not, perhaps, help to keep the moralist from becoming 
too tyrannous and sour. The music-hall is the court 
fool of democracy. If we silenced it, would we be 
more moral, or would we only be more solemn ? Clearly, 
there is a difficulty here. The saint, who believes it Is 
possible to change us all into saints, will naturally be 
perplexed by an institution which reconciles us more 
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or less to the lower levels of life, and even illuminates 
them with laughter and fairy-lamps. But obviously 
the saint wil] never accomplish his end by shutting up 
the music-hall. He can only accomplish it by con- 
vincing the world of the spell of the heights. He has 
every right to his say, however, as a critic of music- 
halls. There is no reason why he should praise dances 
in which sensual frenzy takes the place of beauty, or 
why he should regard parades of ogling ladies as 
anything but what they are intended to be. There is a 
hypocrisy of the vicious as well as of the virtuous; it 
refuses to admit that things are what they are. On 
the other hand, let the saint be lenient to the body. 
He need not regard nakedness as in itself a crime. There 
have been dances of all-but-naked women in London 
which were of a perfectly legitimate beauty. And there 
were also others. The war, we take it, is responsible 
for a certain change in the music-halls. The reaction 
from horror and strain to pleasure is naturally extreme, 
and the senses revel in stronger stimulants than in 
quieter times. The war has certainly not made the 
music-halls nobler, whatever it may have done to the 
Bishops. But when we remember what the music-hall 
used to be, there is no need of excessive pessimism 
as yet. 


THE CONQUEST OF TYPHOID 
FEVER 


N the mid-nineteenth century an English physician, 
| Sir William Jenner—wholly unrelated to Edward 
Jenner, the inventor of vaccination against small- 
pox at the end of the eighteenth century—recognised a 
clinical distinction between two types of case commonly 
called typhus fever. This typhus, or “ jail fever,’ or 
“ starvation fever,’’ so-called, therefore came to be dis- 
tinguished from an apparently similar disease, which 
Jenner called typhoid, or typhus-like. The two diseases 
had nothing in common but their clinical similarity. 
Typhus had best be called louse-fever by the public 
to-day, since such a name would indicate, for popular 
knowledge, the important discovery which we may 
associate with the names of Sir Edwin Ray Lankester 
and the Pasteur Institute at Tunis. Its name will also 
be associated for ever with Wittenberg and Gardelegen, 
telling posterity what devilry was Prussian militarism 
in the twentieth century after Christ. 

Whereas the parasite of typhus, possibly an ultra- 
microscopic “ filter-passer,”” is still unknown, that of 
typhoid was identified as many as thirty-six years ago. 
It is a member of a large group of related bacilli, all of 
which are indistinguishable under the microscope. Some 
of them cause intestinal disease in swine and in parrots, 
but three cause such disease in man—bacillus typhosus, 
bacillus paratyphosus, types a and b, and _ bacillus 
dysenterie. It requires prolonged and delicate bacterio- 
logical observation, especially of the immunity reactions 
of these bacilli, in order to distinguish them. Most 
significant of all is the fact that a normal inhabitant of 
the bowel, the bacillus coli communis, or colon bacillus, 
is a member of this group. It is said to appear in the 
bowel of an infant as soon as the eleventh day after 
birth, and there it remains. Usually a harmless sapro- 
phyte—that is to say, living upon dead matter only—it 
may become pathogenic, both in animals and in man, 





as in many cases of appendicitis. Doubtless there are 
nutritive conditions under which these various bacilli 
may become modified into one another. No fantastic 
irrelevances about the “non-inheritance of acquired 
characters” need obstruct us from such a_ belief, 
especially in view of Madame Victor Henri’s recent 
observations at the Pasteur Institute on the modification 
of bacilli into cocci under the influence of ultra-violet 
light. 

Typhoid fever has been for unknown ages one of the 
chief slayers of mankind. Above all, it has been the 
enemy of soldiers, all soldiers in all times everywhere, 
of whom it has doubtless killed far more than all other 
agents, military or pathogenic, if not more than all such 
put together. In civil life we have learnt by experience. 
A few centuries ago the Sisters of the Hétel Dieu in Paris 
used to take the linen of the hospital down to the River 
Seine to be washed, and the typhoid microbes were 
duly ingested in Seine water, drunk for the main- 
tenance of life a little lower down the stream. Soldiers 
laugh when I show them a lantern slide made from a 
contemporary drawing of this practice, fully realising its 
folly. Thanks to Edwin Chadwick and his successors, 
we have in this country the finest system of primary 
sanitation in the world, and our cities scarcely know 
typhoid fever. But in war all that is left behind. In 
South Africa the unteachable ignorance of many officers 
led them to pitch their camps so as, in effect, to repeat 
the methods of the Hétel Dieu centuries ago. Their 
principle was Lord Wolseley’s: ‘“ Medical advice is a 
very good thing—when it is asked for.” In such ways 
we endured fifty-seven thousand cases of typhoid fever, 
with eight thousand deaths. Twelve hundred bodies of 
British soldiers, killed by this bacillus, lie in one ceme- 
tery outside Bloemfontein alone. 

The illustrious bacteriologist and deplorable socio- 
logist who is now known as Colonel Sir Almroth Wright 
devised a method of prevention now just twenty years 
ago, and it did good service in the siege of Ladysmith. 
The principle is ancient and simple—familiar to every 
boy who learns to smoke not by beginning with a pipeful 
of shag, but by accustoming himself to small doses first, 
until he has acquired the immunity which demonstrates 
his manhood. The bacilli are grown and killed. The 
culture now contains their toxin. Of this a measured 
dose, incredibly small, is taken. One six-hundredth of 
a grain amply suffices. Introduction of this dose into 
the body teaches it to acquire immunity, just as one 
acquires immunity to fatigue-toxins by the graduated 
process called training. No animals are employed in 
the process, so that no question of cruelty can arise. 

Early in September, 1914, I published an account of 
this method, insisting that every man must be inoculated 
who should hereafter leave these shores. (Those who 
think all evil in this connection are informed that I have 
never made a penny out of the vaccine or its use.) The 
time has now come when we may take stock of the 
results, and see who were right—those who advocated, or 
those who condemned the inoculation. The most 
colossal experiment on record has been made. The 
official figures, from the beginning up to January, 1916, 
were as follows (there are no other) :—‘ The annual 
admission-ratio per 1,000 is more than nine times 
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greater among the non-protected than among the pro- 
tected. Among the non-protected it is 9°1 per 1,000; 
among the protected it is 1.0 per 1,000. The death- 
ratio is thirty-one times greater. Among the non- 
protected it is 1°84 per 1,000; among the protected it 
is ‘06 per 1,000." The figures were revised up to June, 
1916. Then the admission-ratio had become twelve to one 
against the unprotected, and the death-ratio fifty to one 
against the unprotected. These cold figures express a 
triumph which is glorious almost beyond belief. To have 
halved the death-rate from so murderous and common a 
disease would have been to save scores of thousands of 
lives, but it has been reduced to one-fiftieth part, saving 
hundreds of thousands of lives beyond any doubt. 

It has been suggested that these figures are worthless, 
on the view that the doctors give the label of paratyphoid 
to as many typhoid cases as possible, so as to improve 
the figures for typhoid. If all the paratyphoids are 
called typhoid, the admissions, unprotected and _pro- 
tected, are 9°4 and 1°7 per 1,000 respectively ; and the 
death-ratio 1°58 and °04 respectively. 

These are the official figures of a tremendous experi- 
ment, and I give them in some detail. If Members of 
Parliament complain that these figures have not been 
supplied to them, that is their own fault. They get the 
accurate but worthless figures they ask for. In the most 
recent case the absolute numbers of cases and deaths 
were asked for, and were somewhat larger for the pro- 
tected than the unprotected. But little more than 
1 per cent. of men are now unprotected—a statistical 
consideration which escapes these students, and for the 
lack of which they are grotesquely misled. 

In discussing this matter with our men I customarily 
compare toxin and antidote to lock and key of compli- 
cated pattern. The right key will open the lock like 
magic, but another key, almost identical, will be useless ; 
nor will the right key for this lock open any other. 
There is no master-key, save in so far as the body makes 
all keys for itself in some degree, when occasion arises. 

Remembering this, we may be prepared to under- 
stand the tragic facts of Gallipoli. Most of the men 
were protected, but the cases of typhoid fever were 
apparently to be met in scores of thousands. But more 
than 40 per cent. of the supposed cases of typhoid were 
found, on sufficient bacteriological examination, to be 
dysenteric. Of the remainder, a very large number 
were paratyphoid. These diagnoses were made by 
bacteriologists, in the laboratory, who were not informed 
of the result of the case, nor whether the patient had 
been inoculated. Critics whose ingenuity in thinking 
evil is inexhaustible have argued that the bacteriologists 
made their findings so as to favour the record of inocula- 
tion. I have stated the facts. 

Against paratyphoid, though so nearly the same 
“lock,” the anti-typhoid “ key”’ is useless, as against 
dysentery. The flies which carried these organisms to 
the food of our men from the dejecta of their neighbours 
could not be forestalled, so far as paratyphoid and 
dysentery were concerned, by any preventive inoculation. 

But Colonel Sir William Leishman has been at work. 
The typhoid vaccine, or “‘ T.V.,” has been abandoned ; 
and since the beginning of this year—too late for 
Gallipoli, alas !—all first inoculations and reinoculations 


of British troops have been done with another vaccine, 
called “ T.A.B.” This is a triple thing, composed of 
typhoid toxin, and the toxins of the two types, a and b, 
of the paratyphoid bacillus. The derivation of its name 
will be evident. On the record from January to June 
we are entitled to say that the results, as regards typhoid, 
are as good as ever and, as regards paratyphoid, superb. 
In that period not one British soldier inoculated with 
“'T.A.B.” died of paratyphoid. 

In such a standard work as Muir and Ritchie’s 
Bacteriology edition of 1918, the reader will find no 
reference to paratyphoid vaccine. This is something 
new and splendid. Soldiers who were done with 
“* T.V.” before this year, and who were told, by myself or 
others, that the protection from typhoid was probably 
for “‘ three years or the duration of the war,’’ may be 
well content to be reinoculated now, this meaning their 
protection, for the first time, against paratyphoid fever. 

The typhoid bacillus has not killed so many men of 
genius as the tubercle bacillus, but, though one cannot 
be certain, owing to the confusion between typhoid and 
typhus, it probably killed, at the age of thirty-five, the 
starry genius whom we call Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
thus robbing mankind for ever of unimaginable beauties 
and ecstasies such as still make a world of disease and 
war worth living in. 

LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ERHAPS the most remarkable episode at the Lord 
p Mayor’s banquet was the reception given to 
Lord Fisher by the crowd of notabilities and 
City notabilities in the Library—where the Lord Mayor 
received his guests. Ambassadors were not in it with 
Lord Fisher. Nobody was in it with him. He had a 
first-class ovation—and enjoyed it. In the speeches a 
reference to Venizelos by Mr. Asquith aroused more 
enthusiasm than any other personal reference. Experience 
has taught me to attach little importance to City opinion ; 
but this was more than City opinion. The ovation implied 
a criticism of Mr. Balfour, rather than a hope that Lord 
Fisher would be permitted to return to power at the 
Admiralty. Nevertheless, it is indubitable that certain 
people who are not out to sell daily papers, who have no 
axes to grind (so far as one can see), who hate sensationalism, 
and who have earned respect for their informed judgment, 
are quietly in favour of drastic changes at the Admiralty. 
In brief, they want to bring officers in from the sea—partly 
in order to supplant them at sea, and partly in order to 
give the Admiralty the direct benefit of sea experience. 
Mr. Balfour’s tone and demeanour in his Guildhall remarks 
showed very clearly at first that he felt hurt by recent 
treatment ; but he soon passed to a mood of what struck 
me as overconfidence. He was overshadowed, both in 
matter and in delivery, by Mr. Asquith, and so was everybody 
else. Mr. Asquith’s phrasing is, I am told, the wonder of 
authors. He only made one slip, and he corrected it with 
the same elegance, and somewhat in the same manner, as 
Liszt used to correct a false note on the piano. 
» » cs 


Touching the banquet itself. It was practically the same 
as usual ; that is to say, mediocre in both length and quality. 
The popular notion, still rife this year, that it is a rich 
feast is incorrect. The Times tried to give the impression 
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that much gourmandise was hidden in the menu under 
the word “ Removes.” This was not so. The historic soup 
was lukewarm. The fish was cold—on warm plates. The 
game and the cold beef were good. The fleshly pasties were 
indigestible. The sweets were good. Except a salad, 
there were no vegetables. I do not remember seeing any 
coffee. The wines were excellent. The cigars were 
excellent ; but you were forbidden to smoke them in the 
hall. At a dozen restaurants in London you can get a 
decidedly better dinner than the Lord Mayor’s dinner for 
three half-crowns. 
* * * 

Now that the recommendations of the Man-Power 
Committee—so far as the Committee has reached con- 
clusions—have got themselves into print, it is apparent 
that nothing special is immediately going to be done. In 
one important particular the so-called “ distribution ” of 
man-power consists, and will continue to consist in the 
main, of a struggle between volition-power at the Ministry 
of Munitions and volition-power at the War Office. I 
have authenticated some strange incidents of the struggle. 
“ Everybody ” knows that the supply of steel is the chief 
preoccupation of the munition people. The steel once 
obtained, shells are almost self-creative, so perfected is 
the organisation. Well, in a certain steel works there 
were two experts who were necessary to a certain operation. 
One was abducted by the military. An immense altercation 
followed, for the whole functioning of the works was 
deranged. The expert had to be traced, and he was dis- 
covered picking up bits of paper with a pointed stick off 
the grass at Wimbledon. The tale has a happy ending. 
He went back to the steel works. 

* ok x 

The success of the Munitions Ministry in its efforts to 
retain men of military age will depend on the courage 
of Mr. Montagu, who is himself of military age. It is 
stated by those who surround him that Mr. Montagu 
possesses courage in the requisite degree. That he has 
already done much to co-ordinate the discrete parts of 
the vast organism is unquestionable. Manufacturers humbly 
hope that he will soon incline his brain to the inspecting 
department. The horrors related by manufacturers and 
others of the waste of output due to capricious inspection, 
and of the autocratic powers given to persons entirely 
unqualified to use them, are extreme. I can guarantee 
the following: The sister of a munitions manufacturer 
had occasion to dismiss a maid. Within a fortnight the 
maid was an inspector and had the power of life and death 
over thousands of missiles made by the manufacturer. 
Too wide generalisations need not be drawn from the 
foregoing anecdotes, but they are not without practical 
interest. 

* * * 

Speaking of co-ordination and its lack, at one of the 
private audiences given by Ministers to selected Press 
representatives, the Minister began the proceedings by 
reading a letter in which a prince of newspaper proprictors 
set forth his objections to the new-fangled institution of 
private Press audiences, and announced that no repre- 
sentative of any of his newspapers would be allowed to 
attend such audiences. A gentleman was observed 
ineffectually trying to interrupt the Minister (who 
sardonically refused to be interrupted). He proved to 
be the newspaper proprietor’s chief representative. These 
things will happen. A more shocking instance may be 
found in the Times’ announcement of a change of price. 
The bad grammar thereof disclosed a stupefying lack of 
co-ordination between the business department and the 
literary or grammatical department. 


SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT OF 
INDIAN ASPIRATIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I have received from a highly-placed Indian correspon- 
dent an important Memorandum presented to the Viceroy, as to 
the changes in the Government of India desired after the war. 
The fact that this Memorandum emanates from the members 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council—the highest representative 
authority in India—and that it is signed by the Mussulman as 
well as by the Hindoo members, seems to me to make it deserve 
publication in this country.—I am, Yours, etc., 

SipNEY WEBB. 


MEMORANDUM supsmitrep to H.E, THe VICEROY BY THE UNDER- 
SIGNED ELECTED ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE IMPERIAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE COUNCIL WITH REGARD TO POST-WAR REFORMS. 

There is no doubt that the termination of the war will see a great 
advance in the ideals of government all over the civilised world and 
especially in the British Empire, which entered into the struggle 
in defence of the liberties of weak and small nationalities and is pouring 
forth its richest blood and treasure in upholding the cause of justice 
and humanity in the international relations of the world. India has 
borne her part in this struggle and cannot remain unaffected by the 
new spirit of change for a better state of things. Expectations have 
been raised in this country and hopes held out that, after the war, 
the problems of Indian administration will be looked at from a new 
angle of vision. The people of India have good reasons to be grateful 
to England for the great progress in her material resources and the 
widening of her intellectual and political outlook under British rule, 
and for the steady, if slow, advance in her national life commencing 
with the Charter Act of India of 1833. Up to 1909, the Government 
of India was conducted by a bureaucracy almost entirely non-Indian 
in its composition and not responsible to the people of India. The 
reforms of 1909 for the first time introduced an Indian element in the 
direction of affairs in the administration of India. This element was 
of a very limited character. The Indian people accepted it as an 
indication on the part of the Government of a desire to admit the 
Indians into the inner counsels of the Indian Empire. So far as the 
Legislative Councils are concerned, the numbers of non-official members 
were merely enlarged with increased facilities for debate and inter- 
pellation. The Supreme Legislative Council retained an absolute 
official majority, and in the Provincial Legislative Councils, where 
a non-official majority was allowed, such majority included nominated 
members and the European representatives. In measures largely 
affecting the people, whether of legislation or taxation, by which 
Europeans were not directly affected, the European members would 
naturally support the Government, and the nominated members, 
being nominecs of Government, would be inclined to take the same 
side. Past experience has shown that this has actually happened on 
various occasions. The non-official majorities, therefore, in the Pro- 
vincial Councils have proved largely illusory and give no real power 
to the representatives of the people. The Legislative Councils, whether 
Supreme or Provincial, are at present nothing but advisory bodies 
without any power of effective control over the Government, Imperial 
or Provincial. The people or their representatives are practically 
as little associated with the real government of the country as they 
were before the reforms, except for the introduction of the Indian 
element in the Executive Councils, where again the nomination rests 
entirely with the Government, the people having no voice in the 
selection of the Indian members. 

The object which the Government had in view in introducing the 
reforms of 1909 was, as expressed by the Prime Minister in his speech 
in the House of Commons on the second reading of the Indian Councils 
Bill (1st April, 1909), that ‘* it was most desirable in thecircumstances 
to give to the people of India the feeling that these Legislative Councils 
are not mere automatons the wires of which are pulled by the official 
hierarchy.” This object, it is submitted, has not been attained. 
Apart from this question of ‘the constitution of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils, the people labour under «ertain grave disabilities, 
which not only prevent the utilisation, but also lead to the wastage, 
of what is best in them, and are positively derogatory to their sense of 
national self-respect. The Arms Act which excludes from its operation 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians and applies only to the pure natives of 
the country, the disqualification of Indians for forming or joining 
Volunteer corps, and their exclusion from the commissioned ranks of 
the Army, are disabilities which are looked upon with an irritating 
sense of racial differentiation. It would be bad enough if these were 
mere disabilities. Restrictions and prohibitions regarding the pos- 
session and use of arms have tended to emas. ulate the civil populations 
in India and expose them to serious danger. The position of Indians 
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in India is practically this, that they have no real part or share in the 
direction of the government of the country, and are placed under 
very great and galling disabilities from which the other members 
of the British Empire are exempt, and which have reduced them to 
a state of utter helplessness. The existence, moreover, of the system 
of indentured emigration gives to the British Colonies and the outside 
world the impression that Indians, as a whole, are no better than 
indentured coolies, who are looked upon as very little, if at all, above 
the slave. The present state of things makes the Indians feel that, 
though theoretically they are equal subjects of the King, they hold a 
very inferior position in the British Empire. Other Asiatic races 
also hold the same, if not a worse, view about India and her status 
in the Empire. Humiliating as this position of inferiority is to the 
Indian mind, it is almost unbearable to the youth of India whose 
outlook is broadened by education and travel in foreign parts where 
they come in contact with other free races. 

In the face of these grievan es and disabilities, what has sustained 
the people is the hope and faith inspired by promises and assurances 
of fair and equal treatment which have been held out from time to 
time by our Sovereigns and British statesmen of high standing. In 
the crisis we are now going through, the Indian people have sunk 
domestic differences between themselves and the Government and 
have faithfully and loyally stood by the Empire. The Indian soldiers 
were eager to go to the battlefields of Europe, not as mer «nary troops 
but as free citizens of the British Empire which required their services, 
and her civilian population was animated by one desire, namely, to 
stand by England in the hour of her need. Peace and tranquillity 
reigned throughout India when she was practically denuded of British 
and Indian troops. The Prime Minister of England, while voicing 
the sentiments of the English people in regard to India’s part in this 
great war, spoke of Indians as ‘* the joint and equal custodians of one 
common interest and future.” India does not claim any reward 
for her loyalty, but she has a right to expect that the want of con- 
fidence on the part of Government, to which she not unnaturally 
ascribes her present state, should now be a thing of the past and that 
she should no longer occupy a position of subordination. but one of 
comradeship. This would assure the Indian people that England 
is ready and willing to help them to attain self-government under the 
wgis of the British Crown, and thus discharge the noble mission which 
she has undertaken and to which she has so often given voluntary 
expression through her rulers and statesmen. What is wanted is 
not merely good government or efficient administration, but govern- 
ment that is acceptable to the people because it is responsible to them. 
This is what, India understands, would constitute the changed angle 
of vision. 

If, after the termination of the war, the position of India practically 
remains what it was before, and there is no material change in it, it 
will undoubtedly cause bitter disappointment and great discontent 
in the country, and the beneficent effects of participation in common 
danger, overcome by ‘ommon effort, will soon disappear, leaving no 
record behind save the painful memory of unrealised expectations. 
We feel sure that the Government is also alive to the situation and is 
contemplating measures of reform in the administration of the country. 
We feel that we should avail ourselves of this opportunity to respect- 
fully offer to Government our humble suggestions as to the lines on 
which these reforms should proceed. They must, in our opinion, go 
to the root of the matter. They must give to the people real and 
effective participation in the government of the country, and also 
remove those irritating disabilities as regards the possession of arms 
and a military career, which indicate want of confidence in the people 
and place them in a position of inferiority and helplessness. With this 
view, we would take the liberty to suggest the following measures 
for consideration and adoption :— 

1. In all the Executive Councils, Provincial and Imperial, half the 
number of members should be Indians ; the European element in the 
Executive Councils should, as far as possible, be nominated from the 
ranks of men trained and educated in the public life of England, so 
that India may have the benefit of a wider outlook and la rger experience 
of the outside world. It is not absolutely essential that the members 
of the Executive Councils, Indians or Europeans, should have experi- 
ence of actual administration, for, as in the case of Ministers in England, 
the assistance of the permanent officials of the departments is always 
available to them. As regards Indians, we venture to say that a 
sufficient number of qualified Indians, who can worthily fill the office 
of members of the Executive Council and hold portfolios, is always 
available. Our short experience in this direction has shown how Indians 
like Sir S. P. Sinha, Sir Syed Ali Imam, the late Mr. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, Sir Shams-ul-Huda and Sir Sankaran Nair have maintained a 
high level of administrative ability in the discharge of their duties. 
Moreover, it is well known that the Native States, where Indians 
have opportunities, have produced renowned administrators like 
Sir Salar Jang, Sir T. Madhava Rao, Sir Sheshadri Ayer, Dewan 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao, not to mention the present administrators 
in the various Native States of India. The statutory obligation, now 
existing, that three of the members of the Supreme Executive Council 





shall be selected from the public services in India and similar provisions 
with regard to Provincial Councils should be removed. The elected 
representatives of the people should have a voice in the selection of 
the Indian members of the Executive Councils and for that purpose 
a principle of election should be adopted. 

2. All the Legislative Councils in India should have a substantial 
majority of elected representatives. These representatives, we feel 
sure, will watch and safeguard the interests of the masses and the 
agricultural population. with whom they are in closer touch than any 
European officer, however sympathetic, can possibly be. The pro- 
ceedings of the various Legislative Councils and the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League bear ample testimony to the solicitude 
of the educated Indians for the welfare of the masses and their acquaint- 
ance with their wants and wishes. The franchise should be broadened 
and extended directly to the people, Mahomedans or Hindus, wherever 
they are in a minority, being given proper and adequate representation 
having regard to their numerical strength and position. 

8. The total number of the members of the Supreme Council 
should be not less than 150, and of the Provincial Councils not less 
than 100 for the major provinces, and not less than 60 to 75 for the 
minor provinces. 

4. The Budget should be passed in the shape of money bills, fiscal 
autonomy being conceded to India. 

5. The Imperial Legislative Council should have power to legislate 
on, and discuss and pass resolutions relating to, all matters of Indian 
administration, and the Provincial Councils should have similar powers 
with regard to Provincial administrations, save and except that the 
direction of military affairs, of foreign relations, declarations of war, 
the making of peace, and the entering into treaties, other than com- 
mercial, should be vested in the Government of India. As a safeguard, 
the Governor-General-in-Council or the Governor-in-Council, as the 
case may be, should have the right of veto, which, however, should 
be exercised subject to certain conditions and limitations. 

6. The Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. 
The Secretary of State should, as far as possible, hold in relation to 
the Government of India a position similar to that which the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies holds in relation to the Colonies. The Secre- 
tary of State should be assisted by two permanent Under-Secretaries, 
one of whom should be an Indian. The salaries of the Secretary and 
the Under-Secretaries should be placed on the British estimates. 

7. In any scheme of Imperial Federation, India should be given 
through her chosen representatives a place similar to that of the self- 
governing dominions. 

8. The Provincial Governments should be made autonomous, as 
stated in the Government of India’s despatch dated 25th August, 1911. 

9. The United Provinces, as well as the other major provinces, 
should have a Governor brought from the United Kingdom and _hould 
have an Executive Council. 

10. A full measure of local self-government should be immediately 
granted. 

11. The right to carry arms should be granted to Indians on the 
same conditions as to Europeans. 

12. Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers and units of a 
territorial army established in India. 

18. Commissions in the Army should be given to Indian youths 
under conditions similar to those applicable to Europeans. 
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“CONSCRIPTION FOR WOMEN” 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In this week’s issue of your journal there appears a 
letter from Miss Nina Boyle, in which she suggests that men 
alone decided what work women should do and how much 
they should be paid; that men’s taste and brutality alone 
lead to cruelty inflicted on women, and to women who are 
parasitic—neither wage-earners, nor mothers and educators. 
But this is only a myth, which may be convenient for leading 
to action that Miss Boyle desires, but is not based on fact. The 
desires and capacities of women are as influential as men’s in 
forming society. Laws more often follow than precede opinion, 
so that the vote has not the power Miss Boyle attributes to it. 
Women who live unproductive lives sweat others just as much, 
or more, than men. They sit at home and let children to-day 
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in war-time carry heavy baskets of bread to their houses. Custom 
and class rule society quite as much as sex-division. And neither 
man nor woman is responsible for all that Miss Boyle objects to, 
but nature, which made the birth ef children dependent on 
physical facts that make women less useful in factores than 
men. Though why work in factories and offices should be 
“ enfranchisement ” I do not know. 

I would appeal to Miss Boyle to use the war—with its enforced 
truce from party politics—to get free from the stale cant of 
the Suffragette movement.—yYours, etc.., 

Artuur D. Lewis. 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, 

November 12th. 


Miscellany 
THE PERFECT STORY-TELLER 


T is the custom when praising a Russian writer to do so 

I at the expense of all other Russian writers. It is as 

though most of us were monotheists in our devotion 

to authors, and could not endure to see any respect paid to 
the images of the rivals of the god of the moment. And so 
one year Tolstoy is laid prone as Dagon, and, another year, 
Turgenev. And, no doubt, the day will come when Dos- 
toevsky will fall from his huge eminence. Perhaps the 
luckiest of all the Russian authors in this respect is Tchehov. 
He is so obviously not a god. He does not deliver messages 
to us from the mountain-top like Tolstoy, or reveal himself 
beautifully in sunset and star like Turgenev, or announce 
himself now in the hurricane and now in the thunderstorm 
like Dostoevsky. He is a man and a medical doctor. He 
pays professional visits. We may define his genius more 
exactly by saying that his is a general practice. There has, 
I think, never been so wonderful an examination of common 
people in literature as we find in the short stories of Tchehov. 
His world is populous with the average man and the average 
woman. Other writers have also put ordinary people 
into books. They have written plays as Jong as Hamlet, 
and novels as long as Don Quirote, about ordinary people. 
They have piled such a heap of details on the ordinary man’s 
back as almost to squash him out of existence. In the 
result the reader as well as the ordinary man has a sense of 
oppression. He begins to long for the restoration of the big 
subject to literature. Henry James complained reasonably 
enough of the littleness of the subject in Madame Bovary. 
He regarded it, indeed, as one of the miracles of art that 
so great a book should have been written about so small a 
woman. Tom Jones, on the other hand, is a portrait of a 
common man of the size of which few people complain. But 
then Tom Jones is a comedy, and we enjoy the continual 
relief of laughter. It is the tragic realists for whom the 
common man is a theme so perilous in its hints of dulness. It 
is a theme, I admit at once, which they were bound to treat. 
It is frequently their obsession with the case of the futile 
and philoprogenitive average man which has driven them 
into tragic realism. The problem of the novelist of contem- 
porary life to whom the millions of ordinary people are more 
intensely real than the few magnificent personalities is how to 
portray the ordinary people in such a way that they will 
become better company than they are in real life. Tchehov, 
I think, solves the problem better than any of the other 
noveiists of ordinary people. He sees, for one thing, that no 
man is ordinary when once he is seen as a person stumbling 
towards some goal, just as no man is ordinary when his hat 
is blown off and he has to scuttle after it down the street. 
There is bound to be a crisis in his life at some time or other. 
Tchehov will seek out the key situation in the life of a 





cabman or a charwoman, and make them glow for a brief 
moment in the tender light of his sympathy. He does not 
run sympathy as a “ stunt ” like so many popular novelists. 
He sympathises merely in the sense that he understands in 
his heart as well as in his brain. He has the most unbiassed 
attitude, I think, of any author in the world. Mr. Edward 
Garnett, in his introduction to Mrs. Garnett’s new translation 
of Tchehov’s tales,* speaks admirably of his “ profundity 
of acceptation.” There is no writer who is less inclined to 
use italics in his record of human life. Perhaps Mr. Garnett 
goes too far when he says that Tchehov “ stands close to all 
his characters, watching them quietly and registering their 
circumstances and feelings with such finality that to pass 
judgment on them appears supererogatory.”” Tchehov’s 
judgment is at times clear enough—as clear as if it followed 
a summing-up from the bench. He portrays his characters 
instead of labelling them; but the portrait itself is the 
judgment. His humour makes him tolerant, but, though 
he describes moral and material ugliness with tolerance, he 
never leaves us in any doubt as to their being ugly. His 
attitude to a large part of life might be described as one of 
good-natured disgust. 

Thus in one of the newly-translated stories, Ariadne, 
he reveals the woman from the point of view of the disgusted, 
not of the attracted, lover. It is a sensitive man’s picture of 
a woman who was even more greedy than beautiful. “ This 
thirst for personal success... makes people cold, and Ariadne 
was cold—to me, to nature, and to music.’ Tchehov 
extends towards her so little charity that he lets her run 
away to Italy with a bourgeois who had “ a neck like goose- 
skin and a big Adam’s apple,” and who, as he talked—so 
on one occasion he is described—* breathed hard, breathing 
straight in my face and smelling of boiled beef.” So her 
more sensitive lover who supplanted the bourgeois looks 
back, her incessant gluttony is a greater obsession with him 
than her charm : 

She would sleep every day till two or three o’clock; she had her 
coffee and lunch in bed. At dinner she would eat soup, lobster, fish, 
meat, asparagus, game, and after she had gone to bed I used to bring 
up something, for instance, roast beef, and she would eat it with a 
melancholy, careworn expression, and if she waked in the night she 
would eat apples or oranges. 


The story, it is only fair to say, is put in the mouth of a 
lover who could not be content with lust, and the judgment 
may therefore be regarded as the lover’s rather than as 
Tchehov’s. Tchehov sets down the judgment, however, 
in a mood of acute perception of everything that is jarring 
and vulgar in circumstances of sexual vanity. Ariadne’s 
desire to please is never permitted to please us as, say, 
Beatrix Esmond’s is. Her will to fascinate does not fascinate 
when it is refracted in Tchehov’s critical mind : 


She waked up every morning with the one thought of ** pleasing.” 
It was the aim and object of her life. If I told her that in such a 
house, in such a street, there lived a man who was not attracted by 
her, it would have caused her real suffering. She wanted every day 
to enchant, to captivate.to drive men crazy. The fact tha was in 
her power and reduced to a complete nonentity before her charms gav 
her the same sort of satisfaction that victors used to tourna- 
ments. . . . She had an extraordinary opinion of her own charms ; 
she imagined that if somewhere, in some great assembly, men could 
have seen how beautifully she was made and the colour of her skin, 
she would have vanquished all Italy, the whole world. Her talk of 
her figure, of her skin, offended me, and observing this, she would, 
when she was angry, say all sorts of vulgar things taunting me. 


Then a few strokes of cruelty are added to the portrait : 


Even at a good-humoured moment, she could always insult a servant 
or kill an insect without a pang; she liked bull-fights, liked to read 
about murders, and was angry when prisoners were acquitted. 


+ The Darling, and Other Stories. The Duel, and Other Stories. By 
Anton Tchehov. Translated by Constance Garnett. Chatto and 
Windus. 2s. net per vol. 
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As one reads Ariadne, one feels that those who say the artist 
is not a judge are in error. What he must avoid becoming 
is a prosecuting—or even a defending—counsel. 

Egoism seems to be the quality which offends Tchehov 
most. He is no more in love with it when it masquerades as 
virtue than when it parades as vice. An Artist’s Story— 
a beautiful sad story, much of which might have been 
written by Turgenev—contains a fine critical portrait of a 
woman absorbed in the egoism of good works. She has no 
patience with artists or other people who do not make a 
profession of philanthropy. She is always looking after the 
poor, serving on committees, full of enthusiasm for nursing 
and education. She lacks only that charity of the heart 
which loves human beings, not because they are poor, but 
because they are human beings. She is by nature a “ boss.” 
She “ bosses ” her mother and her younger sister, and when 
the artist falls in love with the latter, the stronger will 
of a woman of high principles immediately separates lovers 
so frivolous that they had never sat on a committee in their 
lives. When, the evening after the artist confesses his 
love, he waits for the girl to come to him in the garden 
of her house, he waits in vain. He goes into the house 
to look for her, but does not find her. Then through one 
of the doors he overhears the voice of the lady of the good 
works : 

*** God... sent ...a crow,’ ” she said in a loud, emphatic voice, 
probably dictating—‘‘ ‘ God sent a crow a piece of cheese . . . A crow 
...A piece of cheese...’ Who's there ? ’’ she called suddenly, hearing 
my steps. 

“It’s 1.” 

** Ah! Excuse me,I cannot come out to open this minute; I’m 
giving Dasha her lesson.” 

** Is Ekaterina Pavlovna in the garden ? ” 

** No, she went away with my sister this morning to our aunt in 
the province of Penza. And in the winter they will probably go 
abroad,” she added after a pause. ‘‘ ‘ God sent... the crow... 
a piece ... of cheese...’ Have you written it?” 

I went into the hall and stared vacantly at the pond and the village, 
and the sound reached me of ** A piece of cheese . . . God sent the 
crow a piece of cheese.” 

And I went back by the way I had come here for the first time— 
first from the yard into the garden past the house, then into the avenue 
of lime-trees. At this point I was overtaken by a small 
boy who gave me a note. 

** I told my sister everything and she insisted on my parting from 
you,” I read. ‘* I could not wound her by disobeying. God will 
give you happiness. Forgive me. If only you knew how bitterly 
my mother and I are crying!” 


The people who cannot wound others—those are the people 
whose sharp pangs we feel in our breasts as we read the 
stories of Tchehov. The people who wound—it is they 
whom he paints (or, rather, as Mr. Garnett suggests, etches) 
with such felicitous and untiring irony. 

But, though he often makes his people beautiful in their 
sorrow, he more often than not sets their sad figures against 
a common and ugly background. In Anyuta, the medical 
student and his mistress live in a room disgusting in its 
squalor : 

Crumpled bed-clothes, pillows thrown about, boots, clothes, a big 
filthy slop-pail filled with soap-suds in which cigarette-ends were 
swimming, and the litter on the floor—all seemed as though purposely 
jumbled together in one confusion. ° 


And, if the surroundings are no more beautiful than those 
in which a great part of the human race lives, neither are 
the people more beautiful than ordinary people. In The 
Trousseau, the poor thin girl who spends her life making a 
trousseau for a marriage that will never take place is 
ridiculous as she flushes at the entrance of a stranger into 
her mother’s house : 

Her long nose, which was slightly pitted with small-pox, turned 
red first, and then the flush passed up to her eyes and her forehead. 
I do not know if a blush of this sort—a blush beginning 
in the nose—is possible, but the thought of it is appalling. 


The woman in The Darling, who marries more than 
once and simply cannot live without someone to love and 
to be an echo to, is “* not half bad ” to look at. But she is 
ludicrous even when most unselfish and adoring—especially 
when she rubs with eau-de-Cologne her little, thin, yellow- 
faced, coughing husband with “ the curls combed forward 
on his forehead,”’ and wraps him in her warm shawls to an 
accompaniment of endearments. “‘ You’re such a sweet 
pet!’ she used to say with perfect sincerity, stroking his 
hair. ‘ You’re such a pretty dear!’ ” 

Thus sympathy and disgust live in a curious harmony in 
Tchehov’s stories. And, as he seldom allows disgust 
entirely to drive out sympathy in himself, he seldom allows 
it to do so in his readers either. We feel that his world 
may be full of unswept rooms and unwashed men and 
women, but the presiding genius in it is the genius of gentle- 
ness and Jove and laughter. It is a dark world, but Tchehov 
brings light into it. There is no other author who gives 
so little offence as he shows us offensive things and people. 
Here is a writer who desires above all things to see what 
men and women are really like—to extenuate nothing and 
to set down naught in malice. As a result, he is something 
of a pessimist, but a pessimist who does not despair. I 
know no writer who leaves one with the same vision of the 
human race as, to use a Scriptural phrase, the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. 

We are now apparently to have a complete edition of 
the tales of Tchehov in English from Mrs. Garnett. It will 
deserve a place, both for the author’s and the translator's 
sake, beside her Turgenev and Dostoevsky. In lifelikeness 
and graciousness her work as a translator seems to me to 
reach a high level. Her first two little volumes confirm 
one in the opinion that Tchehov is, for his variety, abun- 
dance, tenderness and knowledge of the heart of the “ rapa- 
cious and unclean animal” called man, the greatest short- 
story writer who has yet appeared on the planet. 

Rozsert Lynp. 


A STRANGE MEETING 


The moon is full, and so am I; 
The night is late, the ale was good ; 
And I must go two miles and more 
Along a country road. 


Now what is this that’s drawing near? 
It seems a man, and tall ; 

But where the face should show its white, 
I see no white at all. 


Where is his face: or do I see 
The back part of his head, 

And, with his face turned round about, 
He walks this way ? I said. 


He’s close at hand—where is the face ; 
What devil is this I see ? 

I’m glad my body’s warm with ale, 
There’s trouble here for me. 


I clutch my staff, I make a halt, 
** His blood or mine,” said I. 
“* Good-night,” the black man said to me, 
As he went passing by. 
W. H. Davies. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


SAW recently a very entertaining article by Mr. 
I Walter Lippman in the New Republic on the subject 

of Utopias. Mr. Lippman raised the question of why 
it was Utopias had gone out of fashion. Since Mr. Wells 
wrote his Modern Utopia no one has had a shot. 


* * * 


It is, of course, not the longest period in human history 
which has gone without a new Utopia. As far as I know, 
nothing of the sort was constructed between the time of 
Plato and that of Sir Thomas More. Reasons might, no 
doubt, be discovered for this long lapse. The Romans were 
too realistic to bother about such things, and in the Middle 
Ages the only people who could write were priests, and they 
probably did not dare outline any other perfect society 
than that of the New Jerusalem. In fact, Utopias of any 
merit have until recently always been produced at long 
intervals : with the exception of Bacon’s New Atlantis and 
Campanella’s City of the Sun, which were, I think, published 
in the same year. The nineteenth century must have pro- 
duced more imaginary states of this kind than all its pre- 
decessors put together. And if we stop constructing Utopias, 
this will happen not because we have ceased to hanker 
after them, but because the complexities of civilisation 
have become too unmanageable to handle. When the 
structures of society and industry were comparatively simple, 
a man could invent an ideal state which would not look too 
far removed from the states he knew. We can still go on 
dreaming of little paradises, such as that in Morris’s News 
from Nowhere ; but what it is difficult to do is to describe 
fully an imaginary community which is world-wide, or, at any 
rate, in contact with the whole world, which has to face 
the problems of race, and which has to take over from 
existing civilisation our highly developed methods of manu- 
facture and distribution of labour. Mr. Wells did try to 
depict a state that might grow out of the existing order ; 
but his picture is notably less complete than those of older 
writers. He could only hope to produce his effect by giving us 
a series of cinema glimpses of various aspects of life. Per- 
sonally, I doubt whether anyone else will even attempt 
the job. 

* * * 

One could wish that somebody would make a thorough 
study of the principal Utopias that the mind of man has 
conceived. Such a study would offer many interesting 
paths to research. We might find out, for example, to how 
great an extent the Utopians of various ages and nations 
have been influenced (as Plato was conspicuously influ- 
enced) by the transient conditions of their own time. For 
instance, the great variety of opinion which Utopians have 
held with regard to the precious metals would be worth ex- 
amination. Some have held them in great respect ; others 
have vindictively suggested that they should be put to the 
basest possible uses. Again, how far has each writer of this 
kind been influenced by his predecessor ? It can scarcely be 
supposed, for instance, that Campanella did not lift his 
communistic ideas bodily from Plato, or that Mr. Wells’s 
class of Samurai owed nothing to the same inspiration. 
Sometimes one sees a quite minor and obviously personal 
idea lifted clean or adapted with slight alterations which 
make it all the more curious. For example, in More’s 
Utopia brides and bridegrooms before marriage always in- 
spected each other in a state of nature. It is to be presumed 
that More had some peculiar crank on this subject ; for he 
mentions the possibility of concealing deformities as though 





it were a common practice that should certainly be guarded 
against by law. When we get to Bacon we find this odd 
idea copied, with the difference that it is now the friends of 
the respective parties that make the examination. 


*x * * 


The endless queer details in Utopias would in themselves 
make such a study amusing. Plato’s passion to secure that no 
mother should know her own child; the preposterously 
exact account of the amount of money subscribed towards 
the foundation of the new state in Theodor Hertzka’s 
Freeland ; the wonderful battle between the fleets of, if I 
remember rightly, Abyssinia and Europe in the same book ; 
the trains going two hundred miles an hour, so smoothly 
that people played billiards on them, in Mr. Wells’s New 
World. I remember another Utopia, an obscure eighteenth 
century one, in which persons who had committed murders 
were given the choice of being executed in honour or surviv- 
ing in disgrace. If they chose death they were led to the 
scaffold amid universal applause, their names were inscribed 
upon rolls of honour, and their relatives were given fat jobs. 
Then, again, one could have a quite interesting chapter on 
the various literary devices by which authors have precipi- 
tated readers into their supposititious communities. More’s 
introduction—with the bronzed and bearded seaman who 
went out with the companions of Columbus and was stranded 
on an unknown island—is as charming as any. Later 
dodges have been more far-fetched. Mr. Wells’s transfer- 
ment to the twin-world of this one is very subtle ; Edward 
Bellamy made his hero wake up after centuries in a room 
where he asked for Edith (his old fiancée) and was con- 
veniently answered by another lady of the same name. 
I say nothing of the books which lie on the outskirts of 
Utopian literature, such as various grotesque Utopias and 
anti-Utopias and books like Lord Lytton’s The Coming 
Race and W. H. Hudson’s The Crystal Age, which last is, I 
believe, the only book on record which purports to have 
been written by a man who dies in the last chapter and 
describes his own demise. And the practical attempts to 
set up working ideal communities—such as the Oneida 
community which developed into a prosperous “ Mfg. Co.” 
—are another pleasant by-way. 


* * ” 


I think that with all the peculiarities of time and place, 
all the eccentricities of personal taste, and all the genuine 
varieties of ideals allowed for, a student of Comparative 
Utopianism would probably find that there was a good deal 
in the way of method and a very great deal in the way of aim 
that all Utopians have in common. Mr. Yeats once sug- 
gested that if we put together whatever the great poets have 
affirmed in thei finest moments we should come as near as 
possible to an authoritative religion. In the same way, one 
feels that if one tabulated the ideals of the most successful 
writers of Utopias we should be able to extract, if not a 
residuum of agreed schemes, at least a common element of 
aspiration which we might fairly say represented the per- 
manent ideals of the human race respecting the ordering of 
our life on earth. Really intelligent and altruistic men— 
and nobody without some intelligence and some altruism 
would bother to conceive a Utopia—have a tendency to 
dream the same sort of dreams. To take it on its negative 
side, no deviser of an ideal state, as far as I am aware, 
has proposed immense inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth, crowded and insanitary houses, child labour, wars 
of aggression or sweating. There are large numbers of 
industrious and accurate people in this country and America 
who are hunting for subjects about which they can write 
volumes of “ research.” I wish one of them would write 
the book I suggest. SoLoMoN EAGte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Wonderful Year. By W. J. Locke. 
April Folly. By Sr. Joun Lucas. Methuen. 


The Romantic Woman. By Bripcer Maciacan (Mary 
Borden-Turner). Constable. 6s. 


Mr. Locke dispenses, with calm and graceful art, “ the 
mixture as before.” But perhaps that is scarcely fair to 
The Wonderful Year, for from this potion he has omitted 
some of the more extravagant ingredients distinguishable in 
its predecessors. He gives us an elixir of pleasure, and we 
should be dull and surly indeed if we proved ungrateful. Of 
the hand that wrought Where Love Is and The Beloved 
Vagabond there are indeed few signs in this new book, but 
on the other hand we have here easily the best of the last 
four or five from the same hand. I remain obstinately 
convinced that Mr. Locke could do a far better thing, 
but I am not any better than my betters at resisting the 
appeal of what he insists upon doing. The languid charm 
of his style; the faint aroma of scholarship which hangs 
about his periods and his quotations ; his range of acquaint- 
ance with countries, customs, languages and restaurants ; 
his stable scale of sentimental values ; his power of seeming, 
not worldly, but man-of-the-worldly ; his faculty of ‘* writing 
up” the public without writing down to it—to the poor 
rest of us, how dazzling may all this legitimately appear ! 
At first, in reading The Wonderful Year, I thought Martin 
Overshaw was going to marry Corinna; then I thought he 
was going to marry Félise; then I thought there was at 
least a chance of his marrying Lucilla—and whom he does 
marry I will not divulge. That uncertainty is Mr. Locke’s 
art—I had nearly written, his artfulness. I rather owe him 
a grudge over Corinna, for he makes us like her very much 
at first and then lets her down in our estimation. He 
even allows her to sink into the conventional ignorant 
novelist’s caricature of a suffragette, who, not having any 
other profession, takes up propaganda and imprisonment 
because—** How otherwise am I to earn my living ? —— 
This is a way, anyhow, and it’s exciting.” It is true that 
three or four pages further’ on she declares her genuine 
belief in the Cause, urging that she is “an utterly useless 
woman ” and that: “ It is to prevent replicas of myself in 
the next generation that I get up at a public meeting and 
bleat out ‘Votes for Women,’ and get ignominiously 
chucked.” But anyway, bless you, Corinna is no more a 
real suffragette than Martin is a real waiter in a French inn, 
or—subsequently—a real member of the travelling rich. 
And anyway, bless you still more, Corinna gets a good 
husband in the end, her heart having been moved by the 
Great War, which serves Mr. Locke “in the office of” a 
registrar, bringing two love-affairs to a neat termination. 
Old Fortinbras, the “ merchant of happiness,” selling his 
advice at five francs the time in Parisian cafés ; Martin and 
Corinna, setting off on their bicycles across France in search 
of life and adventure; the huge and wise and genial inn- 
keeper with whom they stay, and his little niece—Fortinbras’ 
daughter—Félise ; Lucilla, the rich American, swooping 
magnificently and almost disastrously, in motor-car and 
furs, among these humble lives ; Martin again, in a different 
réle, going to the gorgeous East and meeting with its peremp- 
tory refusal to be “ held in fee ”—finally, the God of Love 
out of the Machine of War—can you not see Mr. Locke 
dallying with these, casting over them the cloak of his 
romance, rounding them off with his accomplishment, 
making out of them a smooth and charming tale? And 
yet—and yet—often one is conscious, though generally in 
minor incidents, of a deep rightness of feeling, a strong 
sympathy for the poor and outcast, a vision of the terrible 
beauty that may lie in suffering. Only glimpses, only 


Lane. 6s. 
5s. net. 





hints, coated over with an artificial sweetness and obscured 
rather than irradiated by an artificial light, in these later 
books—but there. When will Mr. Locke get back to funda- 
mentals ? 

Mr. Lucas’s novel is evidently a sequel, though the fact 
is not stated on the title-page, or I have the misfortune 
to be ignorant of its forerunner. Never mind: it is on its 
own merits an exceedingly good book. It has, indeed, 
defects which are glaring: it has an irritating trick of 
half-quotation and misquotation and mild facetiousness, 
as thus: 


His rival in the boy’s affection was a dove called—no one knew why 
—Cleopatra, a tame and gentle soul who, like the lady in Shakespeare, 
was wont to protest far too much ° 


Or as thus: “ ‘ You think of nothing but me,’ said Denis 
ungrammatically . . .” Why “ ungrammatically ’? The 
remark is not in the least ungrammatical, and, if it were, 
we surely might be allowed to note the fact for ourselves, 
If April Folly were in any way a poor, or even a mediocre, 
book, such slips would pass unnoticed. They stand out 
against the real force, originality and beauty of the main 
conception and the greater part of the writing. I do not 
know how to illustrate this quality in the writing by quota- 
tion, for it lies, not in sparkling phrase or purple patch, but 
in a sort of urgency, a rather bleak and very fine sincerity, 
which, as it were, wring the truth and beauty out of the hard 
facts the author has to deal with. Mr. Lucas is the opposite 
of a sentimentalist—I should call him a “ realist,” but 
for the ambiguity of the term. He is certainly not the 
sort of realist who gloats over nastiness, but he makes no 
concessions. He has an almost Meredithian ruthlessness 
without the Meredithian gusto or that dazzling Meredithian 
brilliance. He forces tragedy to yield up its irony: he 
has a devastating sense of proportion. His “hero” is a 
weak-minded young man, a musical genius of considerable 
personal fascinations, surrounded by a most delightful and 
appreciative “set”? and beloved by two women—one, a 
young girl, unsophisticated, direct, courageous, who, in 
the language of the “ set,” “‘ whirls in the Higlif”; the 
other, a married woman living apart from her husband, a 
neurotic and passionate creature, rapacious, subtle, with a 
large nobility of soul. The experienced woman “ catches ” 
Denis, of course—and yet essentially it is his own weakness 
that betrays him. She loves him, and he, fitfully desiring 
her, frequently stirred and tormented by her, realises that, 
for him, she means the abandonment of everything peaceful 
and congenial in his life—but his sense of honour forbids 
him to break away (he believes that if he did she would 
kill herself), and his radical irresolution prevents him 
from being sure that he loves the other girl. The result 
is characteristically ironical—it reminds one of that tragedy 
in which, as Aristotle bitterly complained, “ nobody is 
killed by anybody.” The psychological analysis of the 
“ love-affair” is accurate and moving—especially the 
passage which begins (I wish I had space for its elaborations) : 


That she loved him more than any man whom she had known was 
through no merit of his ; it was a fact belonging to an order of events 
which moved far beyond the narrow limits of human personality or 
the scope of human will. Their meeting, whether fortunate or the 
reverse in its results, had been as fatally inevitable as the concourse of 
two stars rushing towards one another through the centuries. He 
felt firmly convinced of this, though he could not explain why. But 
now that they had met, it was very unfair that she should burn so 
brightly and that he should be. in comparison with her, dim and cold. 
She was prepared to give him everything, and he sat brooding and 
hesitating and counting the cost. 


Mr. Lucas is not less successful with the warm and peaceful 
intimacies of friendship and content than with the bitterness 
of self-realisation and regret. His minor characters are 
admirable—especially Noel, the wise and cheerful painter. 
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The Romantic Woman is an odd but interesting book, 
with a plot which begins, so to say, at the end, and jerks 
back from America to England and India, to-and-fro in 
place and time, being told in the autobiographical manner, 
and allusively and violently. The heroine is a clever 
American woman married to the dry, conventional, not 
very virtuous heir to an English dukedom. One of the 
women who play a part in the consequent entanglements 
is a hard, selfish, quite passionless and quite non-moral 
flirt, and she is studied with an almost terrible particularity. 
Altogether the atmosphere in which the characters move 
is a little feverish, but the cleverness of the story is 
indubitable. GERALD GOULD. 


THE SOUL’S SURVIVAL 
Raymond; or, Life and Death. With Examples of the 
Evidence for Survival of Memory and Affection after 
Death. By Sir Oniver Lopcre. With eighteen 
Illustrations. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s youngest son, Raymond, was killed 
in battle last vear, and Sir Oliver believes that he himself 
received warning of his loss before it happened, and that 
since it happened he and others have, by means of “ super- 
normal ”’ communications from Raymond, received definite 
personal assurance of that continuance of life beyond the 
grave in which he, even before, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished believers. In the present volume he gives us, 
first, a brief account of Raymond’s life and death, with 
some delightfully courageous and spontaneous letters written 
from the front ; secondly, what is called the “* Supernormal 
Portion,”’ which consists of messages and conversations com- 
municated in various ways in which it is believed that it 
is possible for life beyond the grave to get into touch with 
this life; thirdly, a sort of philosophical dissertation on 
Life and Death.” It is impossible not to feel a special 
sympathy with the motive that has inspired the book. 
Sir Oliver Lodge believes that he can furnish strong evidence 
of facts the proof of which would at all times, but especially 
at a time of widespread loss and mourning, comfort many 
in their affliction ; and in pursuit of his plan for the allevia- 
tion of suffering, he has forced himself to make public 
many family intimacies. The question of religious faith, of 
mystical assurance, clearly does not arise; that gives a 
conviction which can be neither weakened nor strengthened 
by “ scientific” evidence. Sir Oliver addresses himself ex 
hypothesi to people who do necd evidence to be convinced. 
Will his evidence convince them ? 

The first part of the book it would be impertinent to 
praise ; it is the simple record of a life full of generosity 
and promise. The third part of the book is interesting 
as expressing the personal convictions of a highly dis- 
tinguished man, but it does not tackle the questions of 
immortality and survival metaphysically, as they can be 
tackled, and have been tackled by many philosophers, 
from Plato to William James. Interest will inevitably 
centre on the second part, the record of actual “ sittings.” 
These include a great deal that is trivial or even, at times, 
ludicrous ; but this fact in itself need not disconcert us. 
Our world is not so reasonable that it can afford to throw 
stones at any other world for being incoherent. That one 
of the “controls” should be a little girl, “ Feda” or 
“ Freda,” who often uses a sort of baby-language, referring 
to herself in the third person, and sometimes calls Raymond 
“Yaymond,” is neither here nor there. What is relevant 
is the kind of incoherence. Some stress is laid by Sir 

Oliver Lodge on a warning, sent before Raymond’s death, 
that disaster was imminent. The warning took the form 
of what Sir Oliver calls “a message from Myers through 


Mrs. Piper ”-Myers being, of course, the late F. W. H. 
Myers, and Mrs. Piper the well-known medium. The 
message run: “* Myers says you take the part of the poet 
and he will act as Faunus.” It was emphasized and 
elaborated (“‘ Yes. Myers. Protect. He will understand ”’) 
and the instruction: “Ask Verrall’’ was added. Mrs. 
Verrall, being consulted, wrote : 

** The reference is to Horace’s account of his narrow escape from 
death, from a falling tree, which he ascribes to the intervention of 
Faunus. Cf. Hor. Odes, 1. xiii.; Il. xvii. 27; Ul. iv. 27; UI. 
viii. 8, for references to the subject. .. .” 


This is very ingenious and in a sense convincing, but con- 
vincing of what? Just before giving the above story (of 
which we have to omit the details), Sir Oliver writes, of 
“* supernormal ” communications in general: 


The confusion is no greater than might be expected from a pair 
of operators, connected by a telephone of rather delicate and un- 
certain quality, who were engaged in transmitting messages between 
two strange communicators, one of whom was anxious to get messages 
transmitted, though perhaps not very skilled in wording them, while 
the other was nearly silent and anxious not to give any information 
or assistance at all; being, indeed, more or less suspicious that the 
whole appearance of things was deceptive, and that his friend, the 
ostensible communicator, was not really there. 

Now it is perfectly true that the communicator from 
“‘ another world ” is in a practical dilemma. If he confines 
himself to what most people would naturally say—to 
assurances of his reality, words of comfort and love—he 
must be prepared for the criticism: “That is too much 
what the mind and heart of the recipient of the message 
expect—it is too obvious, too general, to prove anything.” 
If, on the other hand, he talks allusively or obliquely, 
he must be prepared for the criticism: “A ‘spirit’ 
genuinely anxious to console would not use such far- 
fetched language, but would use simple terms of love and 
comfort.” But, now, it is to be observed that in the 
“ Faunus ” episode we have one from which this dilemma 
is absent. ‘“ Myers” was in no need of convincing Sir 
Oliver Lodge either of his continued existence or of those 
special and famous classical attainments which might in 
other circumstances have been necessary as indications of 
his personality. His object was to warn of impending 
disaster and to promise “ protection ”’—i.e., consolation 
for the blow. Here was one of the very few cases in which 
the simplest language would have best met all needs. 
Why drag in Faunus, Horace and Mrs. Verrall? It is 
obviously impossible to argue that “ Myers” would not, 
could not, have adopted this roundabout method, but his 
doing so makes more mystery than it can solve. As to 
the communications from Raymond himself, we have no 
space to examine them in detail, but it is fair to choose 
as a specimen the incident of the group-photograph, since 
Sir Oliver calls this “ one of the best pieces of evidence 
that has been given.” Raymond was killed on September 
14th, 1915. On September 27th, the “ control’ “ Moon- 
stone,” speaking through the medium Peters, mentioned 
to Lady Lodge at an “ anonymous sitting 7 a group-photo- 
graph in which Raymond had a walking-stick. Lady 
Lodge naturally thought this might be a guess of the 
medium’s. On November 28th, the mother of an officer 
who had been with Raymond at the front wrote offering 
to send Lady Lodge a copy of a group-photograph, of 
whose existence the Lodges had previously been unaware. 
On December 8rd, Sir Oliver had a sitting with Mrs. Leonard, 
whose child-control, Feda, in answer to questions about 
the photograph, gave particulars. The most striking of 
the particulars were that Raymond “ remembers that 
somebody wanted to lean on him” and that “ at the back 
he shows me lines going down. . . (Feda here kept drawing 
vertical lines in the air) ”’—‘* he,” of course, is Raymond, 
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“me” is Feda. All the particulars were recorded and 
the record submitted to impartial eyes before the photo- 
graph was seen by the Lodge family; it arrived on De- 
cember 7th. It shows a group of officers taken outside 
a shed, down the roof of which run strongly marked and 
conspicuous lines; it shows Raymond sitting on the 
ground and leaning slightly aside with the arm of the 
officer behind resting on his shoulder. Other details for 
which we have no space give similar correspondences, 
while in some the correspondence fails. Now it is clear 
that, for the purpose of the book, there is only one 
relevant question: Do these correspondences prove that 
the statement about the photograph came from Raymond 
Lodge, as it purported to do? If the case were an 
isolated one, most people would be satisfied to say, “ Coin- 
cidence !” and leave it at that; but all who have studied 
the S.P.R. publications and other such evidence will 
agree that it would be absurd to call the case isolated. 
There remains, however, the explanation of “ telepathy.” 
As Sir Oliver justly observes in another connection, “ Tele- 
pathy—of whatever kind—is not a normal explanation.” 
Only we are not necessarily, in any of these connections, 
in search of a “normal” explanation. There is very 
strong evidence for the “ supernormal ”’ fact of telepathy 
—far stronger than there is for the survival of the “ dead.” 
In the case of the group-photograph, there were admittedly 
several people living who knew all about the photograph 
and must have known that every detail of it would be of 
poignant interest to Raymond Lodge’s family. If we are 
going to take a “ supernormal” explanation at all—and 
no “normal” one will easily cover the facts—why should 
we not believe that the knowledge about the photograph 
was transmitted to the medium by “ thought-transference ” 
from a person “living” in the ordinary sense of that 
word ? Sir Oliver Lodge is a physicist ; would he (what- 
ever the possibilities or probabilities) admit any one 
explanation of a physical phenomenon as proved when 
some alternative explanation was so clearly not eliminated ? 
This seems to us the crucial question. 


WHAT ACTUALLY IS IN A NAME 
Surnames, By Ernest WEEKLEY. Murray. 6s. net. 


Though Mr. Weekley is a Professor and the Head 
of a learned Department, he is not in the least 
pedantic, and there should by this time be a large body 
of readers who have enjoyed his books on The Romance 
of Words and The Romance of Names, and will be eager to 
investigate his latest volume on Surnames, which enlarges 
some detail in the latter book, and adds a good deal more. 
A surname in the days when English history begins was 
a superfluity, as the word indicates, but it has long been a 
matter of importance, here a good advertisement from its 
fine sound or associations, there a handicap to be changed by 
law or redeemed by a good Christian prefix. We have 
always envied the courage of the real Snodgrass who pub- 
lished renderings of Heine, and the skill of that mining 
development company which a few years since headed its 
supporters with the names of Verulam and William Shake- 
speare. Matthew Arnold dwelt on the hideousness of such 
modern names as Wragg and Bugg, and thought there 
were no such names on the banks of the Ilissus. We are 
not sure, for foreign names and nicknames escape their 
meaning or designation in the ears of strangers and tastes 
differ. We should not expect grace from a Tuggy, but he 
may think otherwise. In this war the most striking deeds of 
valour have been performed, not by a Vavasour or a Talbot, 
but by a Robinson and a Jones. The changes due to 





adaptations or disappearances of foreign words are also 
being copiously exhibited. The leaves are falling; so are 
the terminations which imply a German origin. Some with 
established reputations can defy this judicious Anglicising ; 
the Nicotian Gluckstein has not become Gladstone ; but in 
many other cases the wrath of the public has been feared, 
and the possible cause of offence removed. 

That public is singularly ignorant and inconsistent, and 
can learn much from Professor Weekley’s wide survey of 
names. The index includes some 6,000, and there are 
sufficient freaks and fantasies among modern examples to 
counterbalance his store of solid learning, which here expands 
into medieval examples with theories and etymologies 
demanding the consideration of the expert. We see no 
reason, however, why everything should be as easy to 
read and to forget as a sixpenny shocker, and cheerfulness is 
always creeping into the Professor’s philology. Thus under 
“Some Occupative Surnames” we find a derivation for the 
“‘ vorker ” which cricketers had supposed to defy explana- 
tion. ‘* Laker,” according to the great Oxford Dictionary, 
includes an idea of secing the lakes, and further of idle 
enjoyment, the dialect “lake” now having become “lark.” 
The latter sense is singularly ill-fitted to the poets who 
are known as the “ Lakers”; indeed, it seems to apply 
only to Hartley Coleridge, who stole a leg of mutton from 
Wordsworth for a joke. 

The whole book is one of surprises and disguises, and in 
that light no less engaging to the willing reader than a 
detective novel. It is pleasantly satirical, too, which such 
novels are not. The Professor explains that he uses the 
London Directory of 1842, because it appeared “ before the 
conquest ” and the misleading forms due to the skilful, if 
peaceful, penetration of our present enemies. Even in what 
is regarded as the soundest English foreign associations 
may lurk. Humfrey has a Hun in him. An initial H 
has often no reason to be there. Members of the Hanse 
League should not be called Hansard, says the Professor, 
and a student of ancient tombs may discover that the 
Hawtreys go back to “ alta ripa,” a steep bank. The Bristol 
name of “ Heaven” is only the Welsh Evan. Ruskin is 
one of the few Anglo-Saxon names derived from a horse. 
Spring, which may mean wood or a fountain, is rarely 
taken from the season; the Teutons divided the year 
into summer and winter. Chaucer may mean a maker 
of leathern hose, a heater of wax (Chancery official), or a 
“ Chalicer.”’ ‘Godsave” the Professor procured from 
a regimental mess where the bearer of the name was known 
as the “ National Anthem.” It is really one of the exclama- 
tions which in Elizabethan times played so freely with the 
Deity. Sometimes names take on an extraordinary suit- 
ability. Thus a book on “ Herbals ” was recently published 
by an Arber, and another of the name is known chiefly for 
anthological work in poetry. The large and extremely 
respectable family of Smiths can separate themselves from 
trade. Their name may be a nickname for “* Smooth,” or 
may represent “ Smeeth,” a level plain. A conduit may 
have led to both Boss and Cock, and even Buggins may 
take heart ; he is only a variant of the bigging which draws 
tears from Scottish sentimentalists of the homestead. 

Local distribution is of considerable importance in deciding 
derivations. Most of the Lincolnshire Gaunts are probably 
derived from the gannet, or crested grebe, rather than 
Ghent or the glove which used to be called gaunt and still 
survives in gauntlet. The name Randal, Rendle is common 
in the South-West of England, and also a place-name in 
the furthest North of Scotland. The ballad concerning 
“Lord Randal” has among its numerous versions a West 
Country and a Scottish variant. Here more than one 
name has been confused. The Scottish name may be 
Randwulf (shield wolf), but the South-Western in an instance 
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carried back by research is clearly Randolph, which again is 
to be distinguished from Radolph (Ralph). 

Foreigners must, we think, be always at a loss. One of 
them who mastered the fact that Cholmondeley is pro- 
nounced Chumley, gave up the struggle when he read that 
“the Mikado spelt a great success.” We are equally at a 
loss concerning foreign names. The legend that Joffre 
means “I offer” and indicates descent from a great auc- 
tioneer is rudely dispersed, and Thomas is connected with 
Sillon by various reductions and enlargements! Nietzsche, 
Professor Weekley derives from a diminutive of “ Neid,” 
envy, and has no hesitation in declaring the name to be pure 
German. He has seen it stated that both Nietzsche and 
Treitschke “were of Slavonic origin, their names being 
quoted in support of the statement.” Now, the Professor 
may be pleased with his apt derivation for the prophet of the 
Superman, but he. might know that Nietzsche proclaimed 
himself passionately no German, but a Pole, ransacked the 
records of his ancestry to prove his foreign origin, and grew 
a wild moustache to keep it up. 

In such a crowd of facts and details it is easy to get lost. 
The game is one full of subtleties and the author plays it 
admirably. The rules are, however, like those of baseball, 
so numerous and complicated that amateurs are almost 
certain to go wrong. Still, there is a lot of merit in a good 
guess, and they may comfort themselves by the thought 
that philologists sometimes go wrong, too. 


A MYSTIC AND A COUNTESS 


The Wrack of the Storm. By Maurice MarreRr.incx. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 

A Woman and the War. By the Countess or Warwick. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

The war has now moved to utterance nearly all the 
writers of Europe who in their several countries stand 
head and shoulders above their contemporaries—at least in 
reputation. Romain Rolland, Hauptmann, D’Annunzio, 
Bergson, and Maeterlinck are among the first who occur 
to one. There have been several really good books produced 
during and about the war, but it is a curious fact that, 
with the single exception of M. Rolland’s Au-dessus de la 
Mélée, not one of them can be placed to the credit of this 
galaxy of international genius. We hazard a tentative 
explanation. Practically all the books of any value which 
have owed their origin to the war have not been emotional ; 
they have been historical or severely logical and analytical, 
e.g., The German Soul, by Baron von Hiigel. Now, the 
writer of plays, or novels, or poetry is pre-eminently a 
craftsman of the emotions, and the great exponents of 
these arts, therefore, naturally see and treat the war 
emotionally. The student of M. Bergson’s philosophy will 
probably not be surprised to find him in this among the 
poets and emotionalists rather than among the logicians. 
And here come in the paradox and disappointment. This 
cataclysm which, with its immense appeal to terror and 
pity, ought, one would imagine, profoundly to stir the 
unemotional, seems absolutely unable to evoke any deep 
or fine or distinguished response even from the most 
sensitive. Rather it seems as though the emotional 
instrument of these musicians has been stunned or jangled 
by the violence and clumsiness of the blow or stimulus. 
They feel what everyone feels, and say what everyone 
says, but we do not go to a Hauptmann for a mere echo 
of the Tagliche Rundschau, or to a Bergson for a mere 
echo of Le Temps. M. Maeterlinck, too, in his latest book, 
just for these reasons, falls below his reputation and himself. 
Nearly all the essays and speeches spring from the fatally 
facile emotions of war-time, and to hear these expressed 





by M. Maeterlinck is as though one listened to Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony played on a harpsichord. Something 
of the old grace and delicacy of sentimental sensitiveness 
which so charmed the world in his plays and mystical 
reveries on bees or death still remains, but they are incon- 
gruous with his object—which is to praise his friends and 
curse his enemies. Only in such papers as The Dead Do 
Not Die, The Supernatural in War-Time, and The War 
and the Prophets does M. Maeterlinck find subjects in which 
his talents are really at home. They will certainly be 
warmly welcomed by all who fell under the spell of the 
pre-war Maeterlinck, with his gentle, credulous, hazy 
mysticism, his subdued and confidential hopefulness. 

Lady Warwick has written a very different kind of book. 
We suspect that she mistrusts emotions which come readily 
to everyone because everyone else is feeling them; she 
prefers to think things out with the help of an extremely 
original mind—which she is happy in possessing. The 
result is a highly characteristic and readable book, 
to which a certain piquancy is added from the writer's 
trenchant criticism of the class to which she belongs. Three 
of the essays are concerned with people, and they are 
not the least interesting. Lady Warwick does not hesitate 
in expressing her admiration for Lord Haldane and her 
contempt for those “ Lilliputians of Westminster and 
Fleet Street” who “have flung a thousand venomed 
darts at Gulliver.” “ Of all the distinguished men I have 
met,” she writes, “‘ none has had higher qualities of heart 
and brain.” Her short paper on King Edward throws 
interesting light upon his attitude towards Germany and 
the Kaiser; it is interesting to hear that he thought that 
“if this country could be controlled in the same way” 
as Germany is controlled, “ we should be all the better 
for it.”” The remainder of the book is devoted to political 
and social problems connected with the war. Lady Warwick’s 
views on drink legislation, on marriage, on compulsion, 
autocracy, and oligarchy, on women’s labour, child labour, 
and education are always her own, and expressed with great 
spirit. It should be added that she wields a capable, and, 
at times, vitriolic pen. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Faith or Fear? An Appeal to the Church of England. By Various 
Writers. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

The National Mission of Repentance and Hope, in the view of the 
five writers of this book, is bound to be a failure unless the Church 
herself repents. The authors are all members of the Church of England, 
and three of them are in Orders. The most striking feature of the book 
is its absolute candour. The writers have all to confess to a pathetic 
waste of time and energy. They admit that to an enormous proportion 
of the nominal members of the Church, the Creeds and Sacraments are 
almost meaningless, and that the fault is the Church's and not the 
members’. So far as Faith or Fear? contains any definite policy, it 
may be said to be in the direction of recommending tolerance, “a 
catholicity which is inclusive rather than exclusive,” a freer hand for 
the ** Sons of Thunder,”’ the enthusiasts, and a recognition of the 
essentially social nature of the Christian doctrine. 


Insect Enemies. By C. A. Eatanp. Grant Richards. 6s. net. 

The impressive feature of this work is its statistics. We do not refer to 
the number of external bacteria a healthy common fly can carry about 
with it—the figure has been put as high as five hundred millions— 
because it is certain that the enormous majority of these germs will 
never be heard of,so to speak, but the figures showing the actual damage 
done by our insect enemies. In 1881 flea-beetles destroyed vegetables 
in various counties of Great Britain to the tune of over £550,000, apart 
from consequential damage to sheep and lambs. France is said to suffer 
an annual loss from its 6,000 species of insects and 2,000 fungoid 
diseases amounting to £120,000,000. The German Agricultural 
Journal, reckoning the annual losses caused by warble flies, estimates 
these at £4,500,000 for Germany and £6,000,000 for Britain! These are 
figures which convince one that certain insects are indeed enemies. We 
are glad to note that butterflies are not of their number. 
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THE CITY 


HE general idea appears to be that the new War 
Loan may be expected early next year. With 


over a thousand million sterling of floating 
indebtedness circulating in the shape of Treasury Bills, 
the issue of a more permanent form of loan cannot be 
delayed indefinitely, and it must be borne in mind that 
part of the revenue coming in each week has to be devoted 
to the repayment of some of these short-dated loans which 
have fallen due. Influential circles are agitating for the 
issue of a loan the interest of which shall be paid free of 
income-tax. It is to be hoped that the Treasury will not 
give way on this point, the full significance of which is 
not always realised. A 4} per cent. loan, free of tax, is 
suggested ; with the income-tax at 5s. in the £ this exactly 
corresponds to a 6 per cent. loan subject to income-tax 
in the ordinary way, although it does not sound so bad. 
Such a tax-free loan would favour the big capitalist as 
against the small investor, who is not subject to the full 
rate of five shillings in the £, but the objection to a tax-free 
loan lies deeper. It would mean that while lenders secured 
the rate of interest corresponding to the present abnormal 
circumstances, they would be exempt from all further 
increases of the tax, and that is precisely what some of 
the big people in the world of banking, insurance, and 
finance are after. We must bear in mind that the whole 
of the existing War Loan will be convertible into the new 
loan, and it would be a very serious matter indeed if the 
holders of the war debt—no, more than the war debt, for 
a large amount of Consols and other pre-war loans has 
been converted into War Loan—were to be relieved of 
their share of any further financial burdens, which would, 
of course, merely mean the shifting of their share on to 
the backs of the rest of the community. It is quite compre- 
hensible that the big investing institutions would like to 
convert their present holdings of War Loans into one, which, 
on account of its immunity from taxation, would almost 
certainly keep up its price, and might indeed—on that 
account—later on be worth a good deal more than its cost ; 
but from the standpoint of national interest a 54 per cent. 
loan, issued at a small discount and repayable at par, 
by, say, twenty-five annual drawings, would be infinitely 
preferable to a 4} or even a 4 per cent. loan free of income-tax. 

* * * 


The annual meetings of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company are always interesting, and that held 
on Tuesday last was no exception. Lord St. Davids, the 
chairman, was not able to forecast good results for the 
present year, for Argentina is suffering from drought. 
He read out a cablegram which indicated that while vine- 
yards generally were promising, lack of rain was severely 
affecting the wheat crop. If rain falls it will still be possible 
within the next week or two for farmers to sow maize, 
but nothing definite can yet be said as to prospects of this 
occurring. One hundred thousand tons of last year’s grain 
are, however, lying at the company’s stations for transport. 
Encouraging features from the shareholders’ point of view 
are that, although the total tonnage carried during the 
company’s financial year decreased by 208,000 tons, receipts 
from that source grew by £79,000, and that while 317,000 
fewer passengers were carried, passenger receipts rose 
£21,000. One or two shareholders criticised the policy of 
the Board, and compared the poor dividend of 1 per cent. 
with the 4 to 5 per cent. paid by other Argentine railways. 
In his reply the chairman admitted that the extension 
policy had been carried out rather too rapidly, but it has been 
done on money borrowed at 4, 4}, and 5 per cent., and 
later on shareholders will benefit thereby. He added the 
interesting remark that when he joined the Board the 


ordinary capital of the company (now ten millions sterling) 
was merely “ water.” As a “lock-up” investment I 
have always thought well of Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
ordinary, which now stands at 44. Argentine friends 
speak enthusiastically of the line’s future, but admit it 
means waiting a few years before good dividends come. 
A partial explanation of the unexpected dividend of 1 per 
cent. came out of the chairman’s reply to his critics. This 
was that the company had unusually large cash balances, 
interest on which swelled the receipts. A large number 
of companies have big cash balances now, representing 
excess profits tax, and until this is paid over they have 
the use of the money and can earn high interest thereon. 
I know of one company which is making practically the 
whole of its debenture interest in this manner. 
* * * 

On Saturday last the Cargo Fleet and Iron Company 
announced a dividend of 8 per cent., and this being no 
higher than the previous year’s distribution, some dis- 
appointment was expressed, and the shares fell about 1s. 6d. 
Since then, however, the price has firmed up, there being 
an impression that when the accounts are completed the 
company may pay a further dividend—as it did last year. 
At the same time it is announced that the company has 
secured—by share purchase—the right to take the full 
output of an important colliery, which is a very important 
move. Cargo Fleet ordinary shares, at anything near their 
present price of 21s., should prove a profitable investment. 
Another company whose figures at first occasioned dis- 
appointment is Fraser and Chalmers, the well-known 
makers of mining machinery. For the year ended June 
last the trading profit, after allowing for excess profits 
or other war taxation, was £43,000 as compared with 
£26,000 a year previously, and £22,000 for the pre-war 
year. The Board could have paid 5} per cent. on the ordinary, 
but have preferred to carry forward £28,351, which certainly 
improves the financial position very considerably. As 
the ordinary shareholders have had no dividend since 
July, 1912, their disappointment is comprehensible, but 
they would be foolish to throw away their shares at their 
present price of about 29s. 6d. per £3 share. This is the 
class of company which is benefiting more from present 
circumstances than its balance-sheet reveals, and I shall 
be surprised if, a year hence, the quotation of the shares 
does not show an increase of fully 50 per cent. 

re * * 

What does the Statist mean by the following, which 

appeared in its issue of Saturday last ? 


There are sinister rumours as to the establishment of great trusts 
or combinations in various trades, which are to be backed up by 
Government action or support. There is a very definite report that 
one of these enormous combinations is in connection with the steel 
trade, and there is reason to believe that the scheme in this instance 
is all prepared, and ready to be launched as soon as peace is declared, 
the capital running into tens of millions. The excuse, of course, will 
be that itis necessary to have a larger native production of steel in 
preparation for another war, and the policy may itself facilitate 
another war. This pretext can be made to apply to every com- 
modity—steel and iron, oils and fats, nitrate of silver, copper, &c.— 
and the man possessing at least a bowing acquaintance with the 
economics of industry and commerce will ask why especially should 
the steel people form a trust. The answer is, probably, because 
it is possible in this way thoroughly to exploit the nation, steel and 
iron being in universal use. The developments which are surely 
coming, unless men of moderate and disinterested views take action, 
threaten the supremacy of the country in the industrial and com- 
mercial world, and especially imperil the merchants, who have 
created and upheld this supremacy for the last three hundred 
years. 


Are syndicates in course of formation to buy up (at 5 per 
cent. over market value, of course /) some of the factories 


that have been acquired or erected by the State ? 
Emit Daviess. 
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Oxford University Press. 
Shakespeare’s England. 


Being an Account of the Life and Manners of his 
Age, by thirty-eight Collaborators whose studies 
have given them a special authority on one or more 
of the subjects included in the general scheme. With 
an Ode on the Tercentenary Commemoration by 
| ROBERT BRIDGES. With 197 [Illustrations in 
Line, Half-tone, and Photogravure. 2 Vols. Medium 
8vo. 25s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Handwriting. 

A Study by Sir EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON. 
With Illustrations in Collotype and Half-tone. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Political Ballads Illustrating the Adminis- 


tration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Edited by M. PERCIVAL. (“ Oxford Historical 
and Literary Studies.”) 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
With a general Introduction, and short introductions 
placing each ballad in its historical setting. 
Times Literary Supplement.—‘‘ A happy thought. . 
| Dr. Percival proves himself an admirable guide, animating 
his learning and Sens his criticism. . . . Almost 
| every word in Walpole’s course finds place or vent in 
this well chosen series. The whole is brought very near 
| tous. We are in the rabble, and of it. You may wade 
| through ploughed acres of ‘ history’ without any such 
| realisation as these echoes of ‘ the people’s voices ’ afford.” 


In Sight of the End. A Retrospect and 


a Prospect. 
By W. SANDAY. 8vo. Is. net. 


The Problem of Danish Slesvig. 
A Question for the British Empire. By H. ROSEN- 
DAL. Translated by Rev. A. TROENSEGAARD- 
HANSEN. 8d. net. 


| Progress and History. 

Essays arranged and edited by F. S. MARVIN, 
Author cf “ The Living Past,” Editor of “‘ The 
Unity of Western Civilisation.”” 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
| ConTENTS.—The Idea of Progress, by F. S. Marvin.— 
| Progress in Prehistoric Times, by R. R. Marett.—Progress 
and Hellenism, by Miss F. M. Stawell.—Progress in the 
| Middle Ages, by Rev. A. J. Carlyle.—Religion and 
a, by Baron Friedrich von Hugel.—Moral Progress, 
by L. P. Jacks—Government, by A. E. Zimmern.— 
Industry, by A. E. Zimmern.—Art, by A. Clutton Brock. 
—Science, by F. S. Marvin. —Philosophy, by J. A. Smith. 
—Progress as an Ideal of Action, by J. A. Smith. 


The Economic Life of a Bengal District. 
A Study by J.C. JACK. Medium 8vo. With four 
Statistical Tables. 7s. 6d. net. 


| India. 
Part I., History down to 1861. By P. E. ROBERTS. 
Vol. VII. of an Historical Geography of the British 
Dependencies. Edited by C. P. LUCAS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


| 
} 
_ Italy and Her Invaders. 

Vols. V. and VI., The Lombard Invasion. By T. 
HODGKIN. 8vo. 36s. net. 
| 

















A revised edition, in which ag R. H. Hodgkin, 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, has incorporated 
the Manuscript Notes of his father. 


The Rudiments of Criticism. 
By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A general study of poetic form with illustrations from 

our own poets. 

Lyrics of War and Peace. 
By W. D. FOULKE, Translator of “Some Love 
Songs of Petrarch.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Pictures by the Old Masters in the 
Library of Christ Church, Oxford. 


A Brief Catalogue with Historical and Critical Notes 
of the Pictures in the Collection. By TANCRED 
BORENIUS. With 64 Illustrations. 5s. net. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E. C. 
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Second Edition. Now Ready. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE WAR tm: WORLD 
by Israel Zangwill 


“ As a critic of _ Mr. Zangwill is at once provocative 
and acute.’’—Time , . - 
“Noble and sib y prophetic i ow 
— all “Mall Gazette. 


“Tilumined with poetic vision | a prophetic fore- 
casts.” —Everyman. 


LONDON. 























State Services 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The State as Farmer 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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| SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S. Ww. | 














THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 





EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 














PRICE THREEPENCE, 


AnALLIED | 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace 


To be obtained from all Newsagents and 
Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by | 
post (fourpence) trom the Publisher, New | 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
| London, W.C. 





























IRMINGHAM WOMAN’S SETTLEMENT. The post ox 
Warden wil! be vacant after Christmas. Experience in Social work Essen- 
tial. University qualifications desirable. Applications odeseceed Hon. Sec., 


Miss Whitelock. 14 Westbourne Road, Edgbaston, Birming 








Reormas SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 


of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
sepastes » now ready.—Write for copies to the Hgapmaster, Bootham 
ool, York. 





AM cescripi MSS. 


TYPE WRITING. 
and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
ypists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons ae 
ETRO OLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Ohancery Lane. Tel 


Central 1965. 
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The Best Magazine for ‘Busy People. 





Do You Wish to 
be Well-Informed ? 








Then Read 


THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS 


ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. — PRICE 1/- NET. 





It is a Searchlight into Things that Matter. 





It Puts the World Before You! 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS places before its readers a synopsis of the Periodical 
Literature of the Wor!d; it contains comments, from an independent standpoint, 
on the Political and social progress of the World. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is a Magazine deemed by thousands, in all parts of 
the Empire, to be indispensable in keeping them in touch with the most important 
things that are going on in the World. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS gives its readers valuable news respecting Foreign 
Opinion on the War ; it prints copious selections from the Enemy regarding their 
views on the War ; and it presents every month the most comprehensive collection 
of Foreign and Home Cartoons to be found in any publication. 





Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN are invited to carefully examine THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS ; they will, it is anticipated, decide to order it regularly from Booksellers or News- 
agents. Single copies, 1s. monthly ; or it can be sent by post for one year for 14s. 6d.; to Canada, 
13s. 6d. 


Subscription Orders enclosing Cheque or Post Office Order should be addressed to the Manager, 
‘Review of Reviews” Office, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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